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THE SHAKSPEARE CONTROVERSY. 

The publication of Mr. Collier’s Reply to the 
accusations of Mr. Hamilton (Bell and Daldy, 
8vo. 1860), enables us to make a few remarks on 
this most painful subject, — peculiarly painful to 
us on account of our long friendship with both the 
pears parties to the dispute. For something 
ike a quarter of a century we have enjoyed the 
friendship of Mr. Collier, and for nearly the same 
— have numbered among those whom we 
ave respected and esteemed, the distinguished 
head of the Manuscript Department of the British 
Museum, Sir Frederic Madden. We have ab- 
stained from entering at all into the controversy 
until both parties had been heard. That having 
now been the case we shall say a few words, prin- 
cipally by way of encouraging persons who are 
interested in the subject to read for themselves 
Mr. Collier's Reply. They will find it written (for 


the most part)* with a calmness which, consider- | 


ing the nature of the charges, is very remarkable, 


and with an air so unaffected, so simple, and so 





* We regret, as all must, the occasional touches of 


anger in Mr. Collier's Reply; but an excuse may be | to this document. 


found in what he feelingly describes as “ the suffering 
and irritation that, even in Ais innocence from all just 


imputation, he has been compelled for many months to | 


endure,” 
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truthful, that we hold it to be impossible for any 
one to peruse it with unbiassed mind, and not to 
conclude that it is a genuine honest explanation, 
which may be implicitly relied upon. Every 
word of it should be weighed with candour. Thus 
considered it will be found to be a conclusive vin- 
dication of the writer's bond fides. 

It establishes most satisfactorily what of course 
we have never doubted, but what others have 
sought to impugn, the truthfulness of Mr, Collier's 
statement as to his purchase of the Perkins Folio, 
No one, we presume, will suppose that Rodd had 
at the same time two Folio Shakspeares, each 
having “ an abundance of notes on the margin,” and 
each being priced by him at “thirty shillings.” 
The identity, therefore, of the copy seen by Dr. 
Wellesley and that purchased by Mr. Collier, and 
now the subject of controversy, is beyond doubt. 
The contradiction between Mr. Parry and Mr. 
Collier, on which so much stress has been laid, 
has been satisfactorily disposed of. Lord El- 
lesmere’s Letter again disposes of the charge 
against the Bridgewater Folio; and if some peo- 
ple may think that Mr. Collier might have done 
more to clear up the doubt which has been 
thrown around the Dulwich Letter, the state- 
ment now published shows clearly that Mr. Col- 
lier took measures to preserve the Letter for future 
inquirers, — a circumstance overlooked by Mr. 
Hamilton, and utterly at variance with the con- 


duct of one who had falsified any part of his tran- 


script. It has been asserted that the endorsing it 
as an “Important Document” was had recourse 
to in order to deter others from examining it. 
Mr. Collier must have been strangely ignorant of 
human nature generally, and of the nature of an- 
tiquaries in particular, if he thought to deter 
them from looking at a paper by enclosing it in a 
wrapper which declared it to be an “Important 
DocuMENT, not to be handled until bound and 
repaired, the lower part being rotten.” ‘There is 
nothing in the injunction indeed beyond a proper 
warning that if looked at it must be carefully 
treated. We might indeed ask, if the passage 
respecting Shakspeare did not exist in the Letter, 
what else there is to be found in it which justifies 
the epithet “Important Document?” With re- 
spect to the Players’ Petition, it is clear from Mr. 
Lemon's Letter, that inall probability itis genuine ; 
but, be it genuine or be it a fabrication, it ex- 
isted in the State Paper Oflice before Mr. Collier 
entered the building. And here we must, in the 
spirit of fair play, despite our high respect for the 
Master of the Rolls, and for his valuable services 
to the cause of historical literature, enter a protest 
against the course adopted by him with reference 
When he empanelled a jury to 
sit upon it, and placed upon that jury Sir F. 
Madden and Mr. Hamilton, and excluded from it 
both the gentlemen in whose custody that paper 
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had been, and who might have been supposed to | 


know its history, if any people did, he was guilty 
of an error in judgment, which resulted in an in- 
sult to those gentlemen and a grievous injustice to 
Mr. Collier. 

In the estimation of some people the pending 
controversy regards rather the Shakspearian docu- 
ments than the Perkins Folio. Mr. Hamilton 
considers “ that the importance of these docu- 
ments is even greater than that of the correc- 
tions.” We do not agree with Mr. Hamilton. 
We regard the poet’s writings as more important 


ee 


pencilling below the ink writing: while the value 
of any opinion formed by him on scientific grounds 
was materially affected by the absence of proof 
of his ever having made similar experiments to 


| those by which he tested the Old Corrector upon 


than his Life. In spite of all that has been written | 
upon the subject, our faith in the genuineness of | 


the Otp Correcrtor's work is still unshaken. An 
examination of the Perkins Folio after the publica- 
tion of Mr. Hamilton's letters to The Times con- 
firmed that faith; and we hold it of the highest 
importance to English literature that the real cha- 


documents of unquestioned authenticity, — to say 
nothing of a certain feeling that Mr. Maskelyne’s 
evidence on the subject of the ink (and of the ink 
of that period comparatively little is known) went 
to show that what the Old Corrector had used was 
really ink after all — although ink which had un- 
dergone all the chemical changes which must result 
from exposure for a couple of centuries to light, 
heat, damp, and the ill-usage of various kinds to 
which this book has been subjected. 

The two great objections urged by Mr. Hamil- 
ton to the authenticity of the Old Corrector were 
the “ pencil marks written in a bold modern hand 


| of the present century,” and the “ pencil spelling 


racter of the Old Corrector should be established; | 


for we believe that neither Mr. Collier nor his op- 

onents have done entire justice to the Perkins 
Polio : we are for a Commission to inquire into 
that extraordinary volume. 

We went to the examination of the Perkins 
Folio with our minds prepared to take an entirely 
calm and unbiassed view of the matter. We had 
fairly considered and weighed Mr. Hamilton's 


letters to The Times: we then knew, as all the | 
world know now, that the test word “ cheer,” | 
Mr. Hamilton can establish that point, he has to 


Over which there had been such a prodigious 


cackling, was no test word at all; and that, al- | 


though a learned gentleman fancied that he had 
proved that “ cheer, as an audible expression of 
admirative applause, could not have been used 
before 1807,” it did exist, and had existed suf- 


| 


ficiently long to prove the curious ignorance of | 


those who supposed it only to date from the pre- 
sent century. 

We went to the examination, also, with a full 
sense of how little the mere evidence of hand- 
writing is to be depended upon. Take a well- 
known instance: there have been some five-and- 
twenty claimants put forward for the authorship 
of The Letters of Junius. Has not in every in- 


stance one of the strongest arguments in favour of | 


each of the five-and-twenty been the unm’stakable 
identity of his handwriting and that of Junius? 
and we remember, moreover, as our readers may. 
the painfully contradictory evidence as to hand- 
writing given within the last few years on a late 
celebrated trial for slander. ) 
to Mr. Maskelyne's “ physical scrutiny of the do- 
cument” (and we desire to speak with every re- 
spect of that yentleman) we could not but feel 
that there was little or nothing in it; for, as he 
candidly admitted, “evidence of this kind cannot 
by itself establish a forgery.” He proved what 
we believe to be perfectly consistent with the 
genuineness of the MS. notes, the existence of 


While with respect | 


| did not discover these pencil marks. 


being modern, while the ink is old.” Mr, Collier 
seems to doubt the existence of these numerous 
pencil marks. We cannot doubt that they do 
exist: but they are of two kinds. There are 
some few perhaps modern comments, of which 
we shall say a word presently ; and there are said 
to be “ an infinite number of faint pencil marks 
and corrections,” in obedience to which, according 
to Mr. Hamilton, “ the Old Corrector has made 
his emendations.” With all respect to Mr. Hamil- 
ton, that is just begging the yuestion ; and before 


show how it was that when the Old Corrector had 
to make minute corrections he first made them in 
pencil, while when he had to write WHOLE LINES 
HE DID NOT REQUIRE THAT ASSISTANCE? For 
some of the longer corrections are, we think, en- 
tirely beyond suspicion. 

But it is a charge against Mr. Collier that he 
There is 
nothing extraordinary in that circumstance. Not 
only did Mr. Collier not discover them, but Mr. 
Netherclift, when making the numerous facsimiles, 
did not discover them; they were not seen by any 
of the sharp eyes to whose inspection Mr. Collier 
submitted the volume. Nay more, Sir Frederic 
Madden had thé book in his possession for, we 
believe, about a week, subjecting it during all 
that time to the closest scrutiny—and Sir F. 
Madden pip not piscover THEM. ‘They were 
first found out by Mr. Hamilton when intently 
poring over the volume in order, we believe, to 
make a complete transcript of all the corrections 
in Humlet. 

“ But,” says Mr. Hamilton, “ these pencil notes 
are in a modern hand of the present century. 
Some are thought to be so certainly, although 
opinion is divided upon that point. Mr. Hamilton 
gives an instance. By the side of the lines — 

“ And crooke the pregnant Hinges of the Knee,"— 
there is the word “ begging,” asserted to be clearly 
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in a modern hand; but whether it is in a modern 
hand or not, it is clearly — not what Mr. Hamil- 
ton asserts, a pencil guide to the Old Corrector 
— but a mere gloss, comment, or illustration. 
But Mr. Hamilton gives another instance. “At 
times,” he says, “the correction first put in the 
margin is obliterated, and a second emendation 


substituted in its stead, of which we will mention 


two examples which occur in Cymbeline (Fol. 
1632, p- 400. col. 1.): 
“ With Oakes unshakeable and roaring Waves,” 


where Oakes has been first made into Cliffes, and 
subsequently into Rockes.” Now this is very un- 
fairly stated. The word Cuirres, which is in 
pencil, is not in a modern hand. It is clearly in a 
Pond as old or older than the word Rockers, which 
is in ink. There can be no mistake about this: 
for though many of the instances pointed out in 
Mr. Hamilton's letter were so obscure that we 
could not see them, here the words were separate 
and distinct; and the handwriting of Cuirres 
could not be mistaken by anyone for a modern 
hand of the present century. Mr. Hamilton should 
have avoided this error. We think 
toomuch has been said about these pencil marks, 
They can be readily explained without having re- 
course to the supposition of fraud. Pencil notes 
written, as we believe those of the Old Corrector 
to have been, in the middle of the seventeenth 
century, are common enough: we have seen lately 
a copy of Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity with 
such notes ; and surely few men who make notes 
in books have not done as the Old Corrector 
seems to have done — first pencilled, and then 
preserved them by putting them in ink; or by 
getting somebody else to do so for him; and these 
Written notes may have been inserted by some 
subsequent possessor of the volume, who set pro- 


a great deal 





per store by tlie pencil emendations, and himself 


added to the number of corrections. 

But the second argument against the authen- 
ticity of the Old Corrector is insisted upon almost 
more strongly than the first, namely, “ that where 
words are written in pencil, the pencil spelling is 
modern, while that of the ink is old,”—and the 
words “body” and “offal” were given as in- 
stances. From every mouth one heard this argu- 
ment — “ the spelling of the words in pencil is 
always modern, but in ink the spelling is old,” and 
m every instance almost this word “ body” fur- 
nished the evidence. Now what are the facts ? 
When we examined the Folio—when we looked 
“for this word body” in “the bold hand of the 
present century,” —we our readers WE 
COULD Not see Ir. We do not say that the tail 
of the “y” is not there; but we repeat, although 
we tried in various li¢hts, and with the assistance 
of a powerful magnifier, we could not see it. But 
we saw, and we think Mr. Hamilton was bound 


assure 
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to have stated it, that in the text of the Folio 
“body” was frequently, if not invariably, spelt 
with a “y.” But, says Mr. Hamilton, “ bodie” 
was written instead of bo ly to give the requisite 
appearance of antiquity. We d that this is 
true, and one fact is worth fifty assertions. We 
have seen lately in a public department the 
rough draft of a document of the middle of the 
seventeenth century, in which occurs the word 


’ 


eny 


“ sorry,” spelt, be it remarked, with the “ y. 
A fair copy of that very document exists in the 
same department, made at or about the same time, 
and there we find the self: spelt not 
with the  % but with the “ie” —not “sorri sg but 
sorrie.” But this is not all. In this very Perkins 
Folio we have, in the handwriting of the Old Corree- 


ame wé rd 


y” so plain that no one 
Chis in common fair- 
ness ought to have been stated. Mr. Hamilton's 
position puts him above the suspicion of the wil- 
ful suppression of the truth; but the omission to 
notice this emportant Jact is, to say the least, very 
unfortunate*, and affords an instance of the way 
in which Mr. Hamilton's partisanship has led him 
to strain and catch at anything which could be 


tor himself, body with the ‘ 


could have overlooked it. 


tortured into a circumstance of suspicion against 
Mr. Collier. “When I am particularly dull,” re- 
marked tke Spectator, * be there is some 
meaning under it.” When Mr. Collier falls into any 
trifling mistake (which even Mr. Hamilton's ex- 
perience might have taught him is not so very un- 
common a thing for any man to do), or when his 


meaning or conduct is not altogether understood 
by the gentlemen who have assailed him (often by 
their own fault), some fraudulent design is in- 
stantly suspected and supposed to be concealed 
under it. 

The result of our examination of the Perkins 
Folio was, as we have said, the confirmation of our 
faith in the Old Corrector, and a conviction that, 
up to the present time, justice has not been done 
to him. We have hitherto spoken of him as the 
Old Corrector ; we are, how ever, inclined to believe 
that the Perkins Folio is the work of two hands at 
least. Good will come out of evil, if one of the 
results of the present unhappy controversy be a 
thorough critical examination of the genuineness 
of this remarkable book. 

The high character of 
has been admitted by great Shakspearian authori- 
ties. Where did they come from? Their merit 
will be admitted by men who would as strongly 
deny Mr. Collier's ability to conceive them, as we 
would his disposition to misrepresent their origin. 
Such an investigation as we desire may show that 


some of the emendations 


* It is equally unfortunate that Mr. Hamilton, in de- 
scribing the Dulwich Letter, should have omitted all 
notice of the envelope with its marked Caution, which 
is, we are informed, in the handwriting of the late Mr. 


Amyot. 
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these happy suggestions are the work of one hand, 
and how important the result would be to Shakspe- 
rian literature it is needless to insist upon. Surely 
it would not be difficult to find a sufficient number 
of scholars and critics, like the Dean of St. Paul's, 
who have taken no part in the present controversy, 
to investigate, dispassionately and thoroughly, the 
value and trustworthiness of the MS. emendations 
in the Perkins Folio. 

Who can tell what valuable corrections of 
Shakspeare’s text may yet be lying unobserved 
among the thousands of small corrections scattered 
through the velume. How trifling appears the 
change which turned the unmeaning — 

“ Who dares no more is none,” 
into the 
“ Who dares do more is none :” 

a correction which, suggested by Rowe, and made 
in MS. by Southerne, was passed over by Mr. 
Collier in the Perkins Folio (for it is in pale ink), 
until it was pointed out to him by a gentleman to 
whom he was showing that Folio when in the pos- 
session of the Duke of Devonshire, and on whose 
authority we make this statement. And how is 
this correction made in the Folio? Why the “x” 
is rounded into “o,” with a long line on the far- 
ther side of it to convert it into “d.” And thus 
simply is a passage which was rank nonsense, 
changed into one which is really a household word, 
May we not then readily believe that many other 
such admirable results, effected by similar trifling 
changes, may be obtained from a careful, thorough, 
and judicious examination of the Old Corrector’s 
work ? 

While we express on the one hand our convic- 
tion that there is not anything in the appearance 
of the Perkins Folio to justify a doubt as to its 
genuineness (for we believe the authenticity of 
any writings whatever might be frittered away by 
similar suspicions), we insist that the testimony of 
Dr. Wellesley, who saw the “ abundance of manu- 
script notes in the margin” of the volume when it 
was about to pass into Mr. Collier’s possession, 
entirely confirms our views; while in the admis- 
sion of the excellence of many of the corrections, 
as acknowledged by competent critics, we have 
further confirmatory proof of the justness of the 
conclusion at which we have arrived as to the 
genuineness of the Perkins Folio. 

The great fundamental error in this business 
lies, we think, at the door of the Manuscript 
Department of the British Museum.. When Sir 
Frederic Madden began to find himself imbibing 
suspicions against the Perkins Folio, — suspicions 
which had he trusted entirely to his own ms un- 
biassed judgment we do not believe he would ever 
have entertained,—he shouid instantly have com- 
municated with Mr. Collier, and have invited him to 
unite with him in investigation. He did not do so. 





fle, and other gentlemen connected with his De- | 
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| partment, carried on an investigation in the re- 
sults of which Mr. Collier was deeply interested 
without communicating with him, and hence it 
has arisen that what might have been a literary 
inquiry has been converted into a bitter and en- 
venomed personal dispute, which, pursued as it 
| has been, can never lead to the discovery of truth. 





THE ENSISHEIM METEORITE OF 1492. 

Among the remarkable series of meteorites 
exhibited in the Mineralogical Gallery of the 
British Museum may be seen a fragment of one, 
described as “a Meteoric Stone which fell at 
Ensisheim in Alsace, Noy. 7, 1492, in the presence 
of the Emperor. Maximilian, then King of the 
Romans, when on the point of engaging with the 
French army.” As the fall of this particular 
aerolite is not mentioned by Humboldt in his 
elaborate chapter on this subject in the Cosmos, 
[ send a Note, believing that the Ensisheim stone 
is the earliest of these singular bodies of which 
specimens remain, and that it possesses, moreover, 
an especial interest in the fact that its preserva- 
tion has been due to the Emperor Maximilian I, 
who it would seem was at the head of his army 
near the spot where the mass fell, and was pro- 
bably an eye-witness of the phenomenon. 

The fall of this stone is very circumstantially 
detailed and authenticated in the Chronicles of 
the period. Within a very few months after the 
startling occurrence took place, the German ver- 
sion of the Fasciculus Temporum was published, 
in the last entry in which work it is recorded as 
follows : — 

“A marvellously strange work of nature! A stone 
weighing 259 pounds fell from the air in the afternoon of 
St. Florence’s day, in the year 1492, at Ensisheim in the 
Suntgow, Upper Alsace, in King Maximilian’s own ter- 
ritory—and the stone has been preserved and hung up in 
the Church for public view. An unheard-of operation of 
nature!” 

The Nuremberg Chronicle ot the following year 
(1493) confirms the event, and adds that the stone 

yas in the shape of a delta or triangle. The 
author has here called in the aid of the artist, as 
a woodcut accompanies the statement. 

Sebastian Brant, the celebrated author of the 
| Ship of Fools, who was at this time professor at 

the High School of Basle, not far distant from the 
| spot, commemorated its fall in two poems, one 
being addressed to Maximilian, in which he por- 
tends disasters and misfortunes to the Holy 
Roman Empire, and among others the death of 
the then reigning Emperor Frederick III., which 
event happened in August, 1493. (Brant’s Car- 
mina, 4to. Basil. 1498.) Its original appearance 
is thus described : — 


“ Cui species deltz est, aciesque triangula: obustus 
Est color, et terre forma metalligere.” 


But I come now to the remarkable allusion to 
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the fall of the meteorite by the Emperor himself. 
In an official document dated Augsburg, 12 Nov. 
1503 (Datt’s Volumen Rerum Germanicarum, Ulm, 
1698, p. 214.), and addressed to the German 


States, he takes occasion to refer to it as a proof 


of the immediate interference of heaven, and art- 
fully employs it as a special omen sent to arouse 
the Christian princes to a crusade against the 
Turks. His language is as follows : — 

“Tn primis Deus omnipotens nos, tanquam supremum 
Caput Christianitatis ante aliquot annos cum uno diro et 
gravi lapide indifferenter duorum centenariorum: qui 
cum magno attonitu ex Coelo ante nos, cum in exercitu 
nostro ad resistendum temerariis Gallorum conatibus 
faimus, in patenti prato cecidit. Quem nos etiam in 
Ecclesia oppidi nostri Ensisheim, apud quod cecidit, ubi 
anteriorem dominiorum nostrorum circumjacentium Re- 
gimen nostrum observari et teneri consuevit, appendi 
jussimus, monuit, et incitavit, quod nos Christianitatem a 
peccatis gravibus et inordinationibus ducere, et in recog- 
nitionem salutifere Vite erga omnipotentem inducere, 
per quod suam sanctam fidem augmentare, defendere et 
obtinere debeamus. Et in premissoruam exemplum 
eodem tempore, cum ipse lapis (ut prefertur) cecidit, in 
nostro proposito contra coronam Francie fortunam et 
victoriam elargitus est. Nos igitur propterea ex Regio 
et Christiano animo devotoque corde talem admonitionem 
revelvimus, Et premissa omnibus Regibus Christianis, 
et vobis Sacri Romani Imperii Principibus Electoribus 
ac aliis Principibus; et Romano Imperio Subditis et ad- 
berentibus manifestavimus, cupientes, vestro accurante 
auxilio contra fidei nostrz inimicos debita reddere obsequia, 
nec tamen hactenus consequi quicquam valuimus,” &c. &c. 

Happily, the affairs of the empire prevented 
him from carrying this project into execution. 
He succeeded, however, in extracting from our 
King Henry VII. a subsidy of 10,0002. 

An inscription, in German, was placed with the 
stone ih the church, giving the particulars of this 
“ singular miracle,” as it is there called. This is 
printed in Gilbert’s Annalen der Physik, xviil. 
280. It mentions that the fall took place between 
11 and 12 at noon, and was accompanied by a 

> - 
loud clap of thunder, and a noise which was heard 
as far as Lucerne in Switzerland, and so pro- 
digious that people thought houses had tumbled 


down. The stone buried itself in the ground to | 


the depth of more than 3 feet. It weighed 
260 lbs. Maximilian, being at Ensisheim, or- 


dered it to be conveyed to the church, to be | 


there suspended by a chain, and strictly pro- 
hibited any piece to be taken away ; himself, how- 
ever, reserving one, and another he sent to the 
Archduke Sigismund of Austria. 

Other Chronicles of a later date have their 
descriptions tinged with more or less of the 
marvellous; of these, however, it is suflicient to 
indicate a few only, with one exception, viz. the 
book once so popular, called The Shepherd's 
Calendar*, from whose pages we shall extract its 
curious record of the event : — 


* This very curious and rare book (a translation from 
the French), printed by Pynson in 1506, is in the Gren- 
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“ Shepardys ” (it says) “that lyes the nyghtys in the 
feldes do se many Impressions in the ayer above the 
erthe, that they that lythe in theyr beddys sees not... . 
Lo you people ye may se that these Impressyons be very 
marvelous, and yet some Jgnorante people wyll not be- 
leve it, and wyll thynke it upossybyll; but you shalle 
vnderstande that in the yere of oure Lorde a thousande 
ccee]xxx and xii. the vii daye of November, there fell 
one thynge mooste marvelous in the shyre of ferrat: it 
happenyd in the dukedome of autryche, by a towne 
namyd Ensychyne, and on the daye beforsayd fell a grete 
and orybyli thonder in the feldys, and there felle a greate 
Thonder Stone, the whiche dyd way ce.xl. pounde and 
more, the whiche stone is there present and kept yet in 
the sayde towne that all maye see it that wyll come: of 
the whiche Stone here foloweth the eppataffe wreton un- 
derneath it.” [In Latin by Sebastian Brant, as before 
noticed, although not so stated in the book. ] 

We find it likewise recorded in Wiurstisen’s 
Baszler Chronickh, fol. Basel, 1580; in the Chroni- 
con Hirsaugiense of 'Trithemius; in the Appendix 
by Linturius to the Fasciculus Temporum; in the 
Chronicon Citizense of Paulus Langius, the two 
latter printed in Pistorius’ Scriptores Rerum Ger- 
manicarum ; and in the old German Chronicle of 
Strasburg and of Alsace by Maternus Berler, 
printed for the first time in the Code Historique 
et Diplomatique de la Viile de Strasbourg, vol. i. 
4to. Strasb. 1843. In this are some German 
verses by Sebastian Brant ou the subject. 

The subsequent history of the Ensisheim me- 
teorite appears to be this: that it remained sus- 
pended in the church of that town up to the time 
of the French Revolution, when it was removed 
to the Public Library at Colmar; and that some 
years afterwards the stone—although, as might be 
expected, sadly curtailed of its fair proportions — 
(about 100 pounds) *, was restored to Ensisheim, 
where it is again become the chief curiosity in the 
church. 

The reader who wishes to follow up this in- 
teresting subject may consult the work of Chladni, 
Ueber Feuer-Meteore (Vienna, 1819), who has 
given a list of all recorded meteorites from the 
earliest period. From the publication of this 
work the existence of a true science of meteors 
may be dated. Indeed, before Chladni’s time, all 


ville Library. At the end are some stanzas by the 
Printer, one of which in reference to the Bible is so in- 
teresting that we here call attention to it. 
“ Remember clarkes dayly dothe theyr delygens 

Into oure corrupte speche maters to translate. 

Yet betwene Frenche and Englysshe is grete deftens. 

There longage in redynge is douse and dylycate. 

In theyr mother tonge they be so fortunate. 

They have the Bybyll and the Apocalypys of de 

vynyte, 
With other nobyll bokes that in Englyche may no 


The edition of 1604 has the last line altered thus: 
“ With other noble bookes that now in English be.” 


* Portions, I believe, are in the Mineralogical Collec- 
tions at Vienna and Paris. 
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accounts of the fall of these bodies were regarded 
as absurd fables. From this book I have derived 
some of the materials for the present communica- 
tion. 

[ will now conclude this Note, offering as an 
length, the inscription stated to 


apology tor its 
meteoric stone at En- 


be now s n 


sisheim : — 


with the 


aliquid, nemo satis.” 


W. B. Rye. 


* De hoc lapide multi multa; omnes 


BALLAD ON THE IRISH BAR, 1730. 


The following highly characteristic ballad will 
doubtless interest your Irish correspondents, one 
of whom, perhaps, will let us know what were the 
subsequent careers of the chief worthies alluded 
to. I copied the stanzas from the original broad- 
side, the blanks of which have been filled in by a 
contemporary hand (C——w in the tenth verse 
excepted). B. 

“A VIEW OF 


rHE IRISH BAR, 


To the 


f Dublin: printed in the year 1729-30.” 


Freemason tune “ Come let us prepare,” Xe, 


“ There’s M] arla }y the neat, 
Who, in primitive state, 
Was never for a drudge design’d, Sir; 
Your French gibberish he 
lakes great nonsense to be, 
And is one of your sages refin'd, Si 
il. 
“ There’s Jf ocely jn next comes, 
Who in very loud hums, 
Which makes him not very concise, Sir; 
With a finger and thumb, 
He strikes one judge dumb, 
Who suspends till he asks his advice, Sir. 
It. 
“ There’s P[rim Je S[erjean ]t Grand, 
Who puts all to a stand, 
With his jostle and shove to arise, Sir; 
Iie lays down the law, 
With as haughty a paw, 
As if he were Judge of Assize, Sir 
iV. 
“ There’s B[ owe ]s, a great beau, 
That here makes a shew, 
And thinks all about him are fools, Sir; 
He winks and he speaks, 
His brief and fee takes, 
And quotes for it English rules, Sir. 
v. 
“ There’s the rest of the wise 
rhat have no way to rise, 
But a short sleeve and seat within Table; 
They stop up the way, 
rho’ they've nothing to say, 
And are just like the dog in the Fable. 
VL 
* There’s old Dick] M[alon Je, 
rho’ in barrister’s gown, 
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Talks reason and law with a grace, Sir; 
Yet without Bar he stays, 
Tho’ he’s merit to raise, 
But converts ne’er change their first place, Sir. 
vil. 
“ There's A[nthon ]y, too, 
Without father can’t do, 
rho’ Knight of the Shire he’s chosen ; 
For dad takes more pains, 
When his family gains, 
And Zony the pleadings do open. 
VIL. 
“ There's Munster’s great crack *, 
Who, in faith, has a knack 
lo puzzle and perplex the matter ; 
He'll insist on’t for law, 
Without the least flaw, 
Tho’ a good cause he ne’er made better. 
IX. 
“ There's D[aylly, say P[ete jr, 
Who in very good meeter, 
In sound law and equity’s clear, Sir; 
By the Court he’s not lov’d, 
And he cares not a t—d, 
For he knows it’s their duty to hear, Sir. 
Xx. 
“ There’s C—w and Bf lak Je, 
There’s C[orlan ]n the Great, 
And Bfour)k, all from the Irish line, Sir; 
Now Coke without doubt, 
Won’'d have chose these four out, 
To count and to levy a fine, Sir. 
XI. 
“ There’s many more lads, 
Who, faith, if their dads 
Did but hear ’em on Popish acts prate, Sir; 
Talk of Criminal Papists, 7 
As if they were Atheists, 
They wou'd say, they were turn-coats of State, Sir. 
XII. 
“ There’s the rest of the pack, 
With the gown on their back, 
From one court to other they wander ; 
One’s biting his nails, 
Or at the judge rails, 
And swears he commits a great blunder. 
XIII. 
“ There’s many pretenders, 
Who have bundles of papers, 
A-starting just out of their breast, Sir; 
But all the year round, 
There the same may be found, 
And a brief without fee’s a great jest, Sir.” 


INTEREST OF MONEY. 

There are those who do not know that many in- 
vestments which seem to yield high interest are 
not paying interest, but interest + compensation 
for risk of loss. In our day the most marked spe- 
cimens are-seen in the rates at which different 
governments are able to borrow. If this or that 
government cannot borrow under siz per cent. 

: ease 3 
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while Great Britain can borrow at three, both 
loans being really adjusted in London, the mean- 
ing is that the government alluded to must pay 
for its superior chance of bankruptcy. If fitty 
cases were collected in which foreign govern- 
ments had to pay more than Great Britain would 
have done, and if the losses by suspension or 
bankruptcy were calculated, and also the total 
amount of additional interest (so called) which 
these governments have paid up to the present 
time, both sides of the account being carried by 
compound interest up to the present time, it 
would not surprise me if it were found that, by 
that law of level which seems to prevail in com- 
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mercial matters nearly as much as in hydrostatics, | 
there were more nearly a balance between the | 


two than most financiers would suppose. 

In old times there was a very marked difference 
between the interest—if we use the term— 
paid by real and personal securities ; a difference 
certainly to be attributed to difference of risk. I 
give an instance or two, and could have given 
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day indicate that the twenty years is for land, and 
the sixteen years for houses: and this is probably 
what Witt meant, whether he showed it by comma 
or not. 7 
In the first half of the seventeenth century, 
10 per cent. was the common notion attached to 
money, just as 5 per cent. was the notion during 
the long war which ended in 1815, Chillingworth, 
in one of his sermons, values heaven at more than 
a hundred thousand pounds, which, says he, you 
all know to be ten thousand a year. ‘Though we 
are now a nation of shopkeepers, I doubt if in our 
day a clergyman has put in heaven at a money 
price. 

The security of title made a very large differ- 
ence in the value of land. The following extract 
from Yarranton’s England's Improvement, 1677, is 


quoted in the History of Taunton : — 


“The manor of Taunton Dean, in Somersetsbire, is 
under a register, and there the land is worth 23 years’ 
purchase, although but a copyhold manor; and at any 


| time he that hath £100 a year in the manor of Taunton 


more if I had always made notes; and I hope } 


your readers will communicate others. 

It would be difficult to say how high was the 
interest for loans on personal security in the 16th 
century; but it seems pretty certain that it was 
more than 10 per cent. At an earlier time, by a 
reference which I have mislaid, the money-lenders 
were tempted to Oxford by a permission to exact 
40 per cent., which means that the much abused 
Jews would rather not lend to a gownsman for 
less. But in the sixteenth century landed secu- 
rity paid littke more than 3 per cent. My old 
friend Mr. Thomas Falconer, Judge of the Mon- 
mouthshire County Court, has recently sent me a 
pamphlet on the charity founded by James Howell, 
by his will dated 1540. This testator leaves 
12,000 ducats to purchase 400 ducats of rent for 
evermore. What more it may buy to be used as 
directed: but he evidently does not count on 
anything worth speaking of. That is, he holds 
land to be likely to fetch thirty years’ purchase, 
or to give 3} per cent. for money laid out. 


At the beginning of the next century the dif- | 


ference is still very marked, though not so great. 
In the tables of compound interest publi-hed by 
Richard Witt in 1613 (see my Arithmetical Books), 
though the rates of 9, 8, 7, per cent. are given in 
one table apiece, the rates for which various 
tables are given, and for which half-yearly and 
quarterly payments are distinguished from yearly 
payments, are 10, 63, and 5 per cent. The first 
rate 1s for ordinary borrowing transactions; the 
second and third are described as for rents. Thus 
it appears that while money was at 10 per cent., 


land was valued at as much as sixteen and twenty | 


years’ purchase. Witt says that twenty and six« 

teen years’ purchase are much used in buying 

“1, ” . 
land, and houses:” the comma would in our 





may goto the Castle and take up £2000 upon his lands, 
and buy stuffs with the money, and go to London and 
sell his stuffs, and return down his moneys, and pay but 
£5 in the hundred for his moneys, and discharge his 
lands. This is the cause of the great trade and riches 
about Taunton Dean (O happy Taunton Dean!) What 
gentleman can do thus with free lands? No, it is not 
worth 16 years’ purchase all England over, one place 
with another; and, if not timely put under a register, it 
will come to 12 years’ purchase before long.” 

I suppose that the last sentence is a prophecy 
that real property will soon be no better security 
than personal; that is, that money on personal 
security made 84 per cent. 

The above examples may seem to indicate that 
there was a time when real and personal security 
differed about as much as 3 per cent. and 20 per 
cent.: and that the difference has gradually dwin- 
died, until, in our own day, the two, when goagl of 
their kinds, are of nearly the same value. More 
instances, and many more, will be required before 
so large a difference can be granted as having once 
been “universally recognised ; and your readers 
may possibly be able to contribute more, either 
for or against. A. pg Moraan. 





FLY-LEAF INSCRIPTIONS. 

The following verses are written on the fly-leaf 
of a little book, entitled Emblemata et Aliquot 
Nummi Antiqui Operis Johan. Sambuci Tirnaviensis 
Pannonii, etc., Antverpiw, clo.lo.1x1x : — 

“ Ad Amicos Cundidos. 
« Huc quicunque tuo me dignum reris amore 

Qui mihi syncero es pectore junctus, ades ; 

Huic nomenque, Manumque tuam, dictumque rogatus, 

Quod libet egregium trade, referque libro, ; 

Nominis atque manus liber hic dictique fideli 

Pagina dum custos ulla manebit erit. a 

Dicta rogo pia scribe, fuge impia scomata amicl 

Quantum synceri nomen habere cupis. 








Infamare cave, certamen inutile linque ; 

Hic tibi certandi non locus ullus erit, 

Si certare libet campus queeratar apertus ; 
Hic sit amicitie flore refertus ager ; 

Quem quoties oculis aspexero talia mecum, 
Ex imo tacitus pectore verba loquar ; 

En fraterna manus fratris, fautoris, amici; 
Hic tibi non ullo fine colendus erit, 

Huiec ars 6 longam vitam, 6 largire quietam, 
Huic da perpetua prosperitate frui.” 


The book is interleaved throughout, and the 
friends of the writer seem to have willingly com- 


plied with the request contained in the above | 


verses, as several of the blank pages contain me- 
morials with the names of the writers and dates 
subscribed; most of these are written in a neat 
German running-hand, but the words are rather 
contracted ; there are also two or three entries in 
Latin, of which the following is a specimen : — 
“ Donec eris felix, multos numerabis amicos 
Nullas ad amissas ibit amicus opes. 
Omnia si perdas famam servare memento, 
Amicus certus re incerta cernitur.” 
“Hee ad perpetuam memoriam scribebat Tobias 
Engelhartt. Anno 1601.” 


This is the earliest entry on the blank leaves; | 


the latest is dated 15th Dec. 1654. 


An artist has also left a memento of his skill :— 
A youth with loose trousers, apparently laced | 


down the side, and extending a little below the 


knees; boots with large tops; he holds some | 


cylindrical vessel in his right hand, his left rests 
on the handle of a large sword; he is also equip- 


ped with a short jacket and hat. Perhaps the | 
writing on the back of this leaf has reference to | 


the picture, and contains the name of the artist ? 


On one of the fly-leaves at the end of the book 


is the following inscription : — 

“Ipse duxit et perfuret (sic?) Antonius Stertrius? 
magyi Regis Persarum legatus Invictissime Cesaria 
majestati.” 

On the next leaf are some observations in Per- 
sian characters. A folding leaf here inserted 
contains a beautiful specimen of German penman- 
ship. On the last fly-leaf is the Lord’s Prayer in 
German, with the writer's name, Bartholomew 
Rees, and dated 23rd Aug. 1642 —the whole ina 
circular space one half an inch in diameter. On 
the inside of the cover, at the end, we have the 
name of one of its former owners: “ + dono dedit 
frater Valentinus Wratisiavia, 4. Octob. Anno 
1600 cum domino suo Viomam jam atiturus.” A 
little above is written: “ accepi 4. 8°°** 1600, 
zur Steinnau.” The recipient unfortunately does 
not give us his name. Is anything known about 
the Persian ambassador above mentioned, or 
“frater Valentinus?” Or was it the custom to 
interleave books for the purpose of preserving 
mementos in the autographs of eminent men ? 


R. C. 


Cork, 
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Inside the covers of a copy of the editio princeps 
of Josephus, Froben, 1544 : — 
“ Emptus Basile duobus unceis 
Calendis Aprilis, Anno 1550. 
Compactus et legi coeptus Lutetiw 
Parisiorum vij Junij, anno eodem. 

*EA¢voov Uuagc, w cvpre, ruvragre Kat Gavovras. 
Quominus est certe meritis indebita nostris, 
Magna tamen spes est in bonitate dei. 

Hieronymus Wolfius 
£tingensis.” 
| The margins of the volume contain great num- 
| bers of MS. annotations and corrections by Je- 
rome Wolff. 
_ On the fly-leaf of a copy (in the original bind- 
ing) of — 


“ Directorium 
in dijice passidis articulos. 
Basil, 1513,” — 
occurs the following inscription, which I should 
be very glad to have decyphered : — 
“18 Augusti die. 


(Crown. ) 
} % Vv 
15. 19. 
| ..D.D.k.V¥.V¥.@ 
Cc.” 


X. 
West Derby. 


— 





Inscription on Fry-Lear or A Breecuss 
Brsie, 1608 : 
“ John Petty his book, 
God give him grace therein to Looke: 
And when thee Bell doth begin to toole, 
Lord Jesus Christ Receive his Soule. 1:6:7:1.” 
Estion. 


THE OLD AMERICAN PSALM BQOK. 


|  Bibliographers are agreed that the Bay Psalm 
Book was first published in 1640; 2nd edition, 
1647 ; and that, although neither place nor prin- 
ter are named, it was in both cases executed at 
Cambridge, N. E. by Stephen Daye. Of the first, 
Dr. Cotton* says there is a copy in the Bodleian; 
but, if we rely upon the Catalogue, there is not 4 
copy of either edition to be found in the British 
Musewn. 

In looking up at the Museum lately the Metri- 
cal Psalms of Francis Rous, I came upon an 
anonymous version bearing his name on the title 
| in a modern hand; but a very slight examination 

satisfied me that the compilers had too hastily 
| adopted this authority, when they posted it into 
the Catalogue as the work of that famous republi- 





* This gentleman, however, errs in saying that the 
second edition contains “ Scripture Songs ;” these, I pre- 
sume, were added for the first time to the third edition, 
revised by Dunstar & Lyon. 
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can ;_and it cost me but little more trouble to 
identify the coarse little tome in my hands as the 
second edition of the New England Psalm Book. 
The title is: 


“The Whole Book of Psalmes, faithfully translated | 


into English Metres: whereunto is prefixed a Discourse 
declaring, not onley the Lawfulnesse, but also the Neces- 
sity of the Heavenley Ordinance of Singing Scripture’s 
Psalmes in the Church of God,” &c. 

Imprinted, 1647. ]2mo. Preface six leaves. The 
Psalmes, pp. 1—274.; on last pages, “ An Admo- 
nition to the Reader, containing directions as to 
singing and tunes.” And thinking my little dis- 


covery may interest our ‘l'ransatlantic friends | 


visiting the library, I subjoin* the necessary di- 


rections to enable them without trouble to see | 


and handle this interesting relic of the “ Pilgrim 
Fathers.” 

Another word about this old Psalm Book: — 
Mr. Holland, in his Psalmists of Britain, regrets 
that Le can only incidentally introduce into his 
work the name of Francis Quarles. When the 
Bostonians had decided upon a Psalm Book of 
their own, it would appear that they sought as- 
sistance from the poets of the mother country ; 
and the following satisfactory evidence that 
Quarles responded to the call I extract from a 
little book in my possession, entitled, An Account 
of Two Voyages to New England, 1674. The 
author, John Josselyn, under date 1638, says, on 
his arrival in Massachuset Bay : 

“ Having refreshed myself for a day or two at Noodles’ 
Island, I crossed the Bay in a small boat to Boston, 
which then was rather a small village than a town, there 
being not above twenty or thirty houses, and presented 
myself to Mr. Winthorpe, the Gov", and to Mr. Cotton, 
the Teacher, of Boston Church: to whom I delivered 
from Mr. Francis Quarles. the Poet, the translations of the 
16, 25, 51, 88, 113, and 187 Psalms into English Meeter 
for his approbation,” §c. 

Unless it can be proved to the contrary, it may 
therefore, be assumed that, to the extent above 
indicated, this respectable old poet had a hand in 
the American Psalter. J. 0. 





GODWIN'’S CALEB WILLIAMS ANNOTATED BY 
ANNA SEWARD. 


The following remarks and marginalia are tran- 
scribed from a copy of Godwin's Caleb Williams 
(2nd ed 3 vols. 12mo. 1796), formerly in the 
p»ssession cf Anna Seward, and bearing ber auto- 
graph on the title-page. On the inside of the 
cover is written, “ Edward Sneyd, bought at the 
sale of the late Mrs. Anna Seward. May, 1809.” 

On the fly leaf, in the handwriting of Anna 
Seward, is the following note: — 

“ Reader, behold in these volumes three characters of 
the male sex, each drawn with equal force; each ex- 





* Press mark, $494 a. Rous (Francis). Psalms. 1647. 
24 S, No 221.) 
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citing strong, and nearly equal interest; each young, 
| and attractive to women; yet not one of them appearing 

as a lover. Their different situations, without natural 
| connection, by fortuitous circumstances, inextricably in- 
| volved with each other to their mutual ruin, excite a 
solemn order of curiosity which gains in strength what 
it loses in pathos. 

“ Behold here the Terrible Graces in their soul har- 
Apparitions, 

Witches, Enchanters, Demons, what are the interest your 
| horrors excite, compared to those which here result from 
a noble mind overthrown by a too intemperate zeal for 
| 


personal honor, and for immaculate reputation? from the 

} sunshine of a prosperous, a virtuous, and happy life, at 
| once awfully and eternally darkened ? 
“ The Virtues border on the Vices. Any one of the 
| former, pushed beyond the line of partition, and entering 
| the confines of the latter, acquires their nature and thence 
| is fraught with their mischiefs. Frugality becomes Ava- 
rice, and shuts the heart to pity, affection, and all the 
social delights. Emulation becomes envy, defames merit, 
and incurably stings its own peace. Generosity becomes 
Profusion, and Suicide extends her bullet, her bowl, and 
her knife. Loyalty becomes Servility, and basely dis- 
dains the just rights of the People. Patriotism becomes 
Sedition, and increases the evil it — Love de- 
generates into Dotage or Sensuality, and destroys its own 
happiness, or that of its object. Honour becomes a mood 
selfish, revengeful. Jealousy which hardens the heart 
against the mischiefs of duelling, and the express pro- 
hibition of God. Religion herself grows bigoted, un- 
charitable, intolerant, absurd, and contemptible; the 
scoff of Infidels, and the disgrace of its own cause. Such 
is the transforming and fatal power of the Extreme in 
Propensities, which, in moderation, are the ornament 
and blessing of our nature. 

“ This general moral is admirably enforced in these 
books by the displayed miseries resulting from excess in 
two of the originally amiable Passions; Maternal affec- 
tion in the mother of Tyrrel, and personal honor in the 
accomplished Faikland.” 

The following are marginalia, with the pas- 
sages to which they refer, prefixed. 

“TI contrived to satisfy my love of praise with 
an unfrequent apparition at their amusements.” — 
Vol. i. page 3. 

“T do not like the uncommon use of that word in that 
place. It has long been set apart for a peculiar meaning, 
and it is a sort of sacrilege to apply it in its primeval 
sense to light subjects.” 

“ His manner was kind, attentive, and humane. 
His eye was full ofanimation.. . . ."—Voli 
p. 5. 

“ So far seems the portrait of the Rev. Ch. Buckeridge.” 

“ He fell into company.”—Vol. i. p. 21. 

“The phrase is inelegant,—but the language of this 
book in general is sufficiently refined, as well as nervous.” 

“* Mr. Falkland fell in”—-Vol. i. p. 23. 


“ Again that inelegant idiom! ” 





“At Rome he was received with particular 
distinetion at the house of Ma: quis Pisani,” &«.— 
Vol. i. p. 24. 

“ Here we are strongly reminded of Lady Clementina 
and the Chevalier Grandisun, but the study terminates 
differently.” 
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“ Vengeance was his nightly dream, and the 
uppermost of his waking thoughts.”"—Vol. i. p. 
135. 

“ Bad language — vengeance was his nightly dream, 
and his first idea on awaking—would be better.” 

“ Her complexion savoured of the brunette.” — 
Vol. i. p. 140. 

“ Strange, that expressions so vulgar should stain at 
intervals a style so generally eloquent. A. 8.” 

“ Actions, which might seem to savour of a too 
tender and ambiguous sensibility."—Vol. ii. p. 24 

“ Oh! that vulgar word,” 

“ He was reckoned for a madman.”—Vol. ii. p. 
59. 

“ Awkward.” 

“ He exhibited .... 
are who reckon among the instruments of their 
power prisons of state.” —Vol. ii. p. 203. 

“True democratic sentiment. It was a sentiment 
which all England spoke before France destroved her 
Bastile and England erected one in the Cold Bath 
Fields. 


“Democracy is a bad thing, but not so bad as Mo- | ; ' b . 
. ’ | Producing Queer Rumpusses), Small Talk Under Volk’s 


narchical Tyranny.” 
“ Thank God, exclaims the Englishman, we 
have no Bastille,” &e.—Vol. ii. p. 218. 


a copy of what monarchs | 


“ Not tyranny but dire necessity invented them. Things | 


as they are not in England. 
ever been over prisons? If thou hudst, thou wouldst not 


Commentator, hast thou | 


deny the truth of this picture however thou mightst al- | 


ledye that its horrors had their rise in the corruption of 


man rather than in the cruelty of the Legislation. We | 


should not, in our national partiality, shrink from truth, 
much less brand it with imputed falsehood.” 


“My case was not brought forward, but was 


suffered to stand over six months longer, It | 
would have been just the same, if I had had as | 


strong reason to expect acquittal as I had con- 
viction.”—Vol. ii. p. 237. 

“The truth of that observation rescues this author 
from slandering the inhumanity of English customs in 
these cruel delays concerning punishment or acquittal.” 

“ The water to be administered to the prisoners 
shall be taken from ‘the next sink or puddle 
nearest to the jail.’"—Vol. ii. p. 271. 

“ Good God! is that possib!e? the state trials shall show 
me. If true, what execration is too severe for ——.” 

“Oh, God! if God there be that condescends 
to record the beatings of an anxious heart.”— 
Vol. iii. p. 10. 

“ Heavens! what an iF! unhappy man. The doubt 
it implies disgraces thy fine talents, and withers our 
trust in the goodness of thine heart.” 

If the foregoing unstudied remarks of the 
“ Swan of Lichfield” should excite interest as to 
her printed opinions on the same work, the reader 
is referred to her Letters, edited by Sir Walter 
Scott (6 vols. Edinb. 1811). See Letter 43., vol. 
iv.; Letter 46. vol. iv.; Letter 10. vol. v. 

Wittram Bates, 





flinor Notes. 

Tue Goopwin Sanps, — About forty-five years 
since, being on a visit at Rolvenden in Kent, I 
was told a similar tale to the “ Legend of the 
Zuyderzee” (anté, p.140.), respecting the origin 
of the Goodwin Sands, A person who was sitting 
at breakfast one morning in his kitchen observed 
a movement in the floor, he took up a brick, and 
found salt water, in which was a small fish. He 
kept this discovery secret, and immediately sold 
his property. The next morning the sea had so 
far undermined that portion of the country, that 
it broke up the land and formed the Goodwin 
Sands. E. P. 


Avuiterative Portry. —If the following has 
not alrealy appeared in “ N. & Q.,” it may be 
remembered by some of its readers as having ap- 
peared about thirty years ago in one of the cheap 
publications of that period : — 


“ Alphabetical Assertions, Briefly Collected ; Describing 
Elegant Flirtations, Generally Happening In Joking, 
Kissing, Larking, Merry-making, Nutting (Opportanity 


Windows, "Xciting Youthful Zeal, &c. 
“ Anruur Ask’d Amy's Affection, 
Bet, Being Bensamuy’s Bride, 
Coolly Cut CHar.es’s Connection ; 
Drsoran, Dicky Denied. 
Eveanon’s Eye, Efficacious, 
Freperick’s Fatality Feels; 
Gi.es Gained Georc1ana—Good Gracious! 
Harry Hates Heven’s High Heels. 
Isaac Is Isanet’s Idol, 
Jenny Jeers JONATHAN JONES: 
Kartnu’rtne Knows Knock Kneed Kit Krrepat, 
Love's Leering Lucy's Long-bones, 
Many Meets Mort:fications, 
Nicnoias Nancy Neglects, 
Oriven’s Odd Observations 
Proves Peter Poor Parry Protects! 
Quaker QuinTILtan’s Queer Quibbles 
Red Racnitu’s Reasons Resist : 
Soft Stmuon’s Sympathy Seribbles 
Tales To Tall Tanrrna Twist. 
Urs'La Unthinking, Undoing 
Volatile VALENTINE’s Vest, 
Wiiuram's Wild Wickeder Wooing 
*Xceeds Youthful Zelica’s Zest.” 
W. J. STANNARD. 
Hatton Garden. 


Bonararte'’s Marriace.— The foliowing is the 
first public announcement of the intended union 
of the Emperor Napoleon and the Arch-Duchess 
Maria Louisa. The short but terrible conflict be- 
tween the Austrians and the French terminated 
after the severest reverses in favour of the latter, 
and the treaty of peace was signed at Vienna on 
the 14th Oct. 1809. The Emperor Napoleon left 
the Palace of Schoonbrunn on the 16th on his re- 
turn to Paris, and the Austrian capital was eva- 
cuated by his army as rapidly as circumstances 
would permit. ‘The last French soldier had 
scarcely left before the Emperor of Austria held 
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his “ Reception” The Viennese, though severely 
chastised for their presumption, flocked to con- 
gratulate his Majesty on the departure of their 
troublesome friends. Their losses were forgotten, 
and, buoyed with the hope his Majesty might live 
to see their army at no distant period restore the 
empire (though for the present torn) to the former 
boundary, they came to do their homage to their 
monarch. The court was crowded; all was gay 
and brilliant ; impatience to show their loyalty to 
their sovereign was evident in all, and restrained 
but for a brief space before the Emperor was 
announced. His Majesty entered; all strove to 
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obtain a gracious look or smile, but in vain; un- | 
heeding the salutations he passed with unmoved | 


countenance through the throng of courtiers till 
he reached his throne; there, placing his elbow 
on some convenient resting-place, he covered his 
face with a white kerchief. Scarcely had the 
astounded courtiers time to exchange their won- 


dering thoughts before the ministers arrived and | 


announced the fact that the Emperor Napoleon 


had demanded the hand of the Arch-Duchess | 


Maria Louisa, and that for “state reasons” his 
Majesty had thought proper to give his consent to 
their union. II. Daveney. 


S. Marrutas’ Day. —The Catholic Church 
keeps the feast of S. Matthias on the 25th of 
February when Leap Year happens. In the 
Calendar prefixed to the Norwich Domesday 
Book this couplet, 

“Cum bisextus erit: f bra bis numeretur 
Posteriori die: celebrabis festum Mathie,” 
is written immediately after the 24th of February.* 
E-XTRANEUS. 

Jackass.—Is it, or is it not, a thing generally 
known that the term Jackass, for donkey, has an 
Eastern origin ? 5 

When Dr. Wolff, the Bokhara Missionary, was 
at Mardun in Mesopotamia, he gave great of- 
fence to some Armenian Roman Catholies, by an 
accident committed in a fit of absence, and was 
called in consequence, “ Wolff Jakhsh,” i.e. Wolff 
the Jackass. 

Jakhsh is an Arabic word used only in Mesopo- 
tamia, its root-meaning being, one who extends his 
ears. It is impossible to give the proper pro- 
nunciation of the word in English letters, but 
sight, sound, and original meaning confirm the 
idea that it must be the o: iginal of our Jackass. 

Of course I give this account on the authority 
of Dr. Wolff himself. Marcaret Gatty. 


_Morroes usep sy Reoiments.— Some years 
since I joined a regiment, the pioneers of which 
had ona scroll of their bear-skin caps the sen- 
tence “ Nec aspera terrent.”. Not long before I 
had been poring over school-books, and T consi- 





[* See our Ist S. v. 58. 115.) 
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dered that I recognised the Nec vulnera terrent 
(neid, xi. 643.), but modified by substituting 
aspera for vulnera, which might be accounted for, 
the pioneer being a sort of military navry, rather 
than a combating soldier. Muiravi. 





Queries. 
SIR BERNARD DE GOMME. 


Sir Bernard de Gomme was perhaps the most 
eminent engineer in the service of the British 
crown during the period of the Civil Wars. In 
Pepys’s Diary, under date 1667, March 24, is this 
entry :— 

“ By and by to the Duke of York, where we all met, 
and there was the King also; and all our discourse was 
about fortifying of the Medway and Harwich, which is 
to be entrenched quite round, and Portsmouth: and here 
they advised with Sir Godfry Llovd and Sir Bernard de 
Gunn, the two great Engineers, and had the plates drawn 
before them.” 


To this entry of Pepys the editor has added 
the following note : — 

“Sir Bernard de Gomme was born at Lille in 1620. 
When young, he served in the campaigns of Henry Fre- 
deric, Prince of Orange, and afterwards entered the ser- 
vice of Charles 1**, by whom he was knighted. Under 
Charles 24 and James 24, he filled the Offices of Chief 
Engineer, Quarter-master General, and Surveyor of the 
Ordnance. He died, November 23, 1685, and is buried in 
the Tower of London. He first fortified Sheerness, Liver- 
pool, &c., and he strengthened Portsmouth.” 


In The Illustrated London News for 5th Jan. 
1856, is an examination or critique of the late 
Mr. E. Warburton's work, entitled Memoirs of 
Prince Rupert and the Cavaliers. On a passage 
therein, in which the author congratulates himself 
and his readers on being able to refer to a plan of 
the battle of Naseby (fought 14th June, 1645,) 
“drawn up by Prince Rupert’s orders, and found 
amongst his papers,” Sir Frederic Madden makes 
the following remarks : — 

“ The original plan was sold with the collections o 
Rupert and Fairfax’s papers, at Messrs. Sotheby & Co.'s, 
in June, 1852 (Lot 1443.), and was executed by Sir Ber- 
nard de Gomme, a Dutch eng , whe was 
in the service of Frederic Henry, Prince of Oronge; and 
afterwards, having accompanied Prince Rupert to Eng- 
land, was knighted by Charles l., and subsequently 
became Chief Engineer, Quurter- Master General, and 
Survevor of the Ordnance, in the reigns of ( harves I]. and 
James Il. A military plan executea by so eminent on 


ineer of emine 


| authority, whe was contemporary with the event must 


| be admitted to be of considerable interest and value, Xe, 


In the british Museum exists, not only a larger and 


| more carefully coloured drawing of the same plan of the 


Battle of Naxeby, by Ser Bernard de Gomme, but also 
coloured military plans by the same hand of the Bartle 


| of Marston Moor (2nd July. 1644), and the second fight 
| at Newbury (27th Octover, 1644); all drawn of the same 


size (2 ft. din. by I ft 8in.) Mhese plans, with many 
others by De Gomme, were purchased tor the British 
Museum at the sale of the library of Mr. Gwyn of Ford 
Abbey, Dorsetshire, in October 1846, and are believed tu 
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have belonged to Francis Gwyn, who was Under-secre- 
tary of State from 1680 to 1682, They now form the 
Add. MSS, 16,370 and 16,371.” 

Sir F. Madden adds: — 

“ Before I conclude I must add that a miniature por- 
trait in oil of Sir Bernard de Gomme is prefixed to a col- 
lection of plans (executed probably for him) illustrating 
the campaign of the Prince of Orange between 1625 and 
1645, preserved in George III.’s library, No. cu. 21.” 

It would be interesting to the writer of the 
foregoing Note to be informed whether any men- 
tion is made of Sir Bernard de Gomme in any 
other of the English writers of the period in which 
he flourished; and also whether he is buried in 
the chapel of St. Peter ad vincula, in the Tower, 


different occasion. ‘The note is as follows, and, it 
will be observed, bears the impress of Editorial 
authority : — 

“This reminds us of a pun of Garth to Rowe, who 
making repeated use of his snuff-box, the Doctor at last 
sent it to him with the two Greek letters written on the 
lid ®P (Phi Ro). At this the sour Dennis was so pro- 
voked as to declare that ‘a man who could make so vile 


| a pun would not scruple to pick a pocket.’ — Eprr.”—- 


or what other place there ; and if any tombstone | 


or monument is erected to his memory. 

He had a daughteft, who married John Riches, 
Esq., a native of Amsterdam, who was naturalised 
by act of parliament 19 George IT., and was living 
in Surrey in 1692. ‘They had a daughter, “Cathe- 
rine,” who married William Bovey, Esq., of Flax- 
ley, in Gloucestershire. Mrs, Catherine Bovey 
survived her husband many years, and was a 
lady celebrated not only for her beauty, but for 
her piety, and deeds of active benevolence also. 
She appears in Ballard’s Memoirs of Celebrated 
British Ladies; and to her Steele dedicated the 
second volume of The Lady's Library. She is 
also supposed to be the widow to whom Sir Roger 
de Coverley, in the Spectator, paid his addresses 
in vain. She died, without issue, in 1726, and 
has a monument in Westminster Abbey, erected 
to her memory by Mrs. Mary Pope, her execu- 
trix, who had been her confidential friend for a 
period of forty years.* D. W.S. 





PoxnxinG AND Pocket-Pickinc. — Four years 
ago I transcribed from the Public Advertiser of 
January 12, 1779, an anecdote which imputed the 
origin of the saying that “ the man who can make 
a pun will not hesitate to pick a pocket” to John 
Dennis, the dramatist and critic — the occasion 
being a conversation between Congreve and 
Henry Purcell, and the latter the purster who 
raised the critic’s ire. ‘The anecdote and a Query 
if there was any “ better authority for attributing 
the phrase to Dennis?” you did me the favour to 
insert in “N, & Q.” 2°°S. i, 253. Iwas aware 
that the expression had sometimes been fathered 
upon Dr. Johnson, but unable to find any refer- 
ence whatever to where and when he had used it. 

Recently I met with a foot-note appended to 
an article in the Gentleman's Magazine for 1781, 
which also assigns the idea to Dennis, but on a 





[* An interesting account of Sir Roger de Coverley’s 
“ Perverse Widow,” Mrs. Catherine Boevey, will be found 
in H. G. Nicholls’s Forest of Deun, pp. 185—188.; see 
also Wills’s Sir Roger de Coverley, p. 122. — Ev. ] 


Gent.’s Magazine, vol. li. p. 324. 

Thus it will be seen that in two special in- 
stances the phrase is set down at the door of 
Dennis, and there I am content to let it remain, 
Mr. Planché to the contrary notwithstanding, 
This admirable writer in his witty prologue to the 
Forty Thieves —the joint-stock burlesque enacted 
on the 7th inst. by the members of the Savage 
Club at the Lyceum Theatre — again places the 
saddle on Dr. Johnson's back : — 

“ Atrocious punsters! villainous jest breakers! 

We laugh the dull old Dictionary maker's 
Abuse to scorn. Admit the fact and mock it. 
The men who made these puns would pick your 


pocket, 
And don’t mind getting two months with hard 
labour 
Like this again, to help a needy neighbour.” 
Daily Telegraph, March 8. 1860. 
Perhaps you will now permit me to vary my 
former Query by asking if there is any authority 
for attributing the phrase in question to the 
“ dull old Dictionary maker? ” 
Rosert S. Satmon. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Saint E-tuan on Y-twan. There is a well 
in the neighbourhood of Burghead, in the north 
of Scotland, bearing this name. I should be glad 
if any of your correspondents who are read in 
saint lore could oblige me with some information 
regarding its patron. A small chapel had at one 
time stood on the adjoining promontory, but no 
notice of it is to be found in the records of the 
ancient diocese, which extend as far back as the 
thirteenth century. It is possible that this well 
may have preserved to our times the name of the 
first apostle of Christianity in the district ; and 
one is curious to know if any other traces of him 
can be recovered. I have written the word as it 
is pronounced by the natives of the place; but 
the proper orthography may be very different. 

James MacponaLp. 

Elgin. 

Earty Communton 1n Rrron Catnepral. — 
The following information about a custom pre- 
vailing at Ripon Cathedral, which I have received 
from a friend, seems to me worthy of a place 
amongst your S/ort Notes : — 

“On Easter Day the Holy Communion is administered 
thrice, at 5 a.m., at 7 A.m., and after the usual morning 
service. Ripon Cathedral is the parish church of a parish 
18 or 20 miles long; and the three Communions on Easter 
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Day are a very old institution, dating from the time when 
there were no daughter churches in the parish; and 
farmers and others came great distances for the annual 
Communion. I suppose the numbers were so great that 
they thought it best to have more than one celebration. 
Even now the early Communions are attended, I believe, 
by some people from a considerable distance, who keep up 
the old custom.” 

Of course early Communions on great festivals 
(at 8 a.m. or thereabouts) are not uncommon in 
town churches, but I believe this to be a solitary 
instance of three celebrations of that Sacrament in 
one day, in an English cathedral. I have heard 
of a practice of very early services on Sundays in 
some part of South Wales, and should be glad to 
hear if any of your correspondents should happen 
to know of such cases. ‘The practice is common 
enough abroad ; but in England the services are 
very seldom early enough for persons who are 
unable to attend during the day. 

Joun G. Tavor. 

Freshwater. 


LampetnH Decrees. — Under what circum- 
stances has the Archbishop of Canterbury the 
power of granting the degree of M. A.? Is such 
a degree a mark of intellectual ability, as at Ox- 
ford, Cambridge, and Dublin? What is the 
peculiarity in the form or colour of the hood, 
which distinguishes it from that granted by one 
of the universities ? ENQuirer. 

Manchester. 


Durance Vite.—Where is that very common 
expression “ durance vile” first met with ? 
C. pg D. 


Trees cut 1n THE WANE oF THE Moon.— 
In the first Lent-sermon of Segneri, I find the 
following reflection : — 

“When people are going to cut down a tree for the 
use of the artificer, to make a casket, or desk, or perhaps 
a beautiful statue of it, they go with a hundred scrutinies 
and examine whether it is sound, whether it is seasoned, 
above all, whether it is cut at its proper time, as, for in- 
stance, when the moon is on the wane.” 

Is this a common superstition, and elsewhere 
recorded ? C. W. Bincuam. 


Dr. Ronert Crayton. —Can one of your 
readers supply any information about the family 
and pedigree of Dr. Robert Clayton, Bishop of 
Clogher, in the last century? I believe he was 
one of the discoverers of gas, and was the first to 
offer a reward for the elucidation of the Sinaitic 
inscriptions. D. 


Noste Ortnocraruy.—In the second num- 
ber of The Cornhill Magazine, the biographer of 
Hogarth is made to say: “Neither the great 
Duke of Marlborough, nay, nor his Duchess, the 
terrible ‘Old Sarah,’ nay, nor Mrs. Masham, 
Nay, nor Queen Anne herself, could spell; and 
that the young Pretender (in the Stuart Papers) 
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writes his father’s name thus, ‘Gems’ for ‘James.’” 
I should like to know what authority there is for 
this statement respecting the Queen, the Duke, 
and the Duchess? And whether the famous let- 
ters which passed between Mrs. Freeman and 
Mrs. Morley are open to this accusation ? 
E. R. St. Maur. 
Joun pe 1a Court.—Can you refer me to any 
information respecting John de la Court, Chaplain 
to Edward, Duke of Buckingham, about the year 
1520? He is spoken of by Holinshed, and after 
him by Shakspeare in the first Act of King Henry 
the Eighth. Me eres. 


Finca. — Who was the Rev. John Augustine 
Finch, rector of Aston and Hockerton? And 
when and where did he die? His wife (who was 
Elizabeth Burnell) died Oct. 15th, 1771. Hock- 
erton is in Notts. Where is Aston? Mr. Finch 
is not in the catalogue of rectors of Aston, near 
Rotherham. C. J. 


Devotioxat Poems. —Can any of the corre- 
spondents of “N. & Q.” give the author of a 
small book of poems of the following title : 

“ Devotional Poems, Festival and Practical, on some 
of the Chief Christian Festivals, Fasts, Graces, and Ver- 
tues, &c., for the Use of his Country-Parishioners, espe- 
cially the Younger and Pious Persons. By a Clergy-Man 
of the Country. With a Dedication to Bp. Ken. 8vo. 
pp. 79. Henry Bonwicke. London, 1699.” 

Did these poems reach a second edition ? 

Dante. Sepewick. 

Sun Street, City. 


Burtoxar’s “ Brer Grammar.” — Can any of 
your readers tell where this book is to be met 
with? ‘The British Museum does not own it, for 
aught I could ascertain. Our grammarians, in 
enumerating the pioneers on their field, do not 
fail mentioning Bullokar; but rather like a my- 
thical being, that everybody has heard of, but 
nobody has seen with his own eyes. R. T. 


Jowayne pe Corset. — Wanted information 
concerning Johanne de Colet, who was a witness to 
the charter of foundation granted to the “ Hos- 
pitale de Sutton in agro Eboracensi” by Galfridus, 
son of Peter, Earl of Essex. Also, the date of the 
said charter. Any information concerning the 
family of Collett will be acceptable. Sr. Liz. 


Sreev. — When was this word introduced into 
the English language? My object in asking the 
question is, that the word is used in a manuscript 
of which I am desirous to ascertain the date 
of the compilation of its contents. The MS. I 
have before me being a copy of an earlier one, 
only dates about 1700. I presume the MS. to be 
a translation of a Medizwval work, and that the 
word “steel,” in conjunction with “iron and 
brass,” is a modern, that is, a seventeenth century, 
interpolation. Am I likely to be correct? W. P. 
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Turowine Svowsnatrs.—I have lately met with 
the following paragraph in the Dublin Chronicle, 
27th December, 1787 : — 

“The practice of throwing snowballs in the public 
streets is not less dangerous in its consequences than fatal 
in its effects, an instance of which occurred last Monday 
evening: —A gentleman passing through Marybone 
Lane was hit by a fellow in the face with a large snow- 
ball, upon which he immediately pulled out a pistol, pur- 
sued the man, and shot him dead. Those deluded people 
are therefore cautioned against such practices, as in simi- 
lar circumstances they are liable, by act of Parliament, to 
be shot, without any prosecution or damage accruing to 
the person who should fire.” 

I should be glad to know whether such an act of 
Parliament as is here spoken of was ever enacted. 
If so, it certainly was somewhat strange. ABHBA. 


“ Historta Prantarom.”—I shall feel obliged 
with some bibliographical account, collation, date, 
where printed, by whom, value, &c., of a Historia 
Plantarum, of which I send you the first and last 
line in the volume ? — 

“ Rogatu plurion iopfi nQmon egétifi appotecas” 
“ spergantur pulueres & esula* et prouocabit assella- 


tionem:” 
S. Wason. 





Queries with Answers. 


“ Promus anp Conpvs.” — In Bacon’s Advance- 
ment of Learning (p. 271., Pickering’s edition), is 
the following sentence : — 

* To resume private or particular good, it falleth into 
the division of good, active and passive: for this differ- 
ence of good, not unlike to that which amongst the Ro- 
mans wus expressed in the familiar or household terms 
of Promus and Condus,” §c. 





Can any classical readers of “ N. & Q.” throw a 
little light on this sentence? Surely passages in 
which either of these words appear are extremely 
rare. Smith (Lat. Dict.) renders the word promus, 
a “store or steward,” and the word condus, as “one 
who lays up provision,” but with little farther 
illustration of their meaning. I do not see that 
Adams in his Roman Antiquities refers to the 
words at all. The passage in Bacon is to me | 
very little aided by the illustration, chiefly from | 
my inability to recal anything to the purpose in 
classic writers. Yet Bacon would have scarcely 
used it without some such in his mind. 

Francis Trenca. 


Islip. 

[*Promus” and “Condus” are terms occasionally 
used together, to signify a household steward. “Condus 
promus sum, procurator peni.” Plaut. Pseud. 2.2.14, Yet 
each word has its proper meaning. Condus, from condo, 
is one who stores, or lays up in store. Promus, from 
promo, is one who brings out, or dispenses. Promus, 
then, in Bacon’s illustration, is “Good active; ” and Con- 
das is “Good passive.” Of “the two several appetites in 
creatures,” as Bacon goes on to observe, “ the one, to pre- 
serve or continue themselves, and the other, to multiply | 

i 
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and propagate themselves, the latter, which is active and 
as it were the promus, seems to be the stronger and 
more worthy; and the former, which is passive and as it 
were the condus, seems to be infericr.” We can easily 
see what Bacon means; but a modern metaphysician 
would hardly admit either the closeness of the analogy, 
or the aptness of the illustration. 

“ Promus: is, qui victum familix ex cella penaria pro- 
mit. Differt a condo. Nam condus est, qui penora in 
cellam penariam recondit. Plaut. Pen. 3, 4. 6, Pseud. 2, 
2. 14. Colum, |. 12. ¢. 3.” Forcellini on promus. 

“Promus est qui debet habere penes se rationes ex- 
pensi; condus qui accepti. Apud potentiores hac duo 
munera distinguebant: apud alies idem erat condus qui 
et promus; unde uno verbo dicebatur, * promuscondus.’” 
Plaut. Valpy. Note on Pen. 3. 4. 6.} 


Mary Cuannina.— About a quarter of a mile 
from Dorchester is an amphitheatre, called Mam- 
bury, or Maumbury. It has been generally 
considered a Roman work, and Dr. Stukeley cal- 
culated that it would accommodate as many as 
12,960 spectators in its ample area. ‘To this re- 
mark the Guide Book adds : — 


“Its capabilities were tested in the year 1705, when 
the body of Mary Channing was burnt here after her 
execution. Ten thousand persons are said to have as- 
sembled on that occasion.” 


Allow me to request some information relative 
to Mary Channing, and the crime for which she 
suffered death and was afterwards burnt; it must 


have caused great excitement at the time. 
D. W.S. 


f Mary, daughter of Richard Brookes of Dorchester, 
was married to Mr. Richard Channing, a grocer, by com- 
pulsion of her parents; but keeping company with some 
former gallants, she by her extravagance almost ruined 
her husband, and then poisoned him by giving him white 
mercury, first in rice-milk and twice afterwards in a 
glass of wine. At the summer assizes, 1705, she was 
tried before Judge Price, made a notable defence, was 
found guilty and condemned, but pleaded ex necessitate 
legis. She was remanded, and delivered of a chili eleven 
weeks before her death. At the Lent assizes following, 
she was recalled to her former sentence, and was first 
strangled, then burnt, in the middle of the area of the 
celebrated monument of antiquity, Mambury, on March 
21, 1705, et. 19.; but persisted in her innocence to the 
last. See Serious Admonitions to Youth, in a Short de- 
count of the Life, Trial, and Execution of Mrs, Mary 
Channing, Lond. 1706. } 


Jamieson’s Scorrisn Dictionary. —In look- 
ing over the newest volume of Bohn's edition of 
Lowndes, [ stumbled on a point which wants 


| clearing up, as it concerns the above-designated 


standard work. Bohn mentions a second edition 
of the date 1840, only in an abridged form, in 
two volumes, and Quaritch, in his Museum, de- 
cidedly denies the existence of a second edition of 
the entire work. But Allibone as decidedly gives 
the distinct description of a second and enlerged 
edition in four volumes, 1840-4, by Johnstone, in- 
cluding (1 ) the two original volumes, an (2.) the 
Supplement separately ; a statement whose cor- 
rectness I should, on account of so awkward an 
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arrangement, feel inclined to doubt, if Messrs. | the practice of the Greeks in the heroic ages. The 


Willis & Sotheran did not offer a real copy of the 
above description for sale. Which is right? 
F. S. 


| drivers of these were designated Essedarii. 


| similar to the covinus and essedum. 


[The edition of Jamieson which we have before us is | 


in four volumes, each volume, from I. to IV., bearing the 
date ef 1841. But these volumes have in addition their 
own proper title-pages. 
scribed as The Etymological Dictionary of the Scottish 
Language, by Robert Jamieson. The second edition care- 


fully revised and collated, with all the Additional Words in | 


the Supplement incorporated, and their most popular signi- 
In two volumes, 
Edinburgh, 1840. While the special titles of Vols. III. and 
IV. desenbe them as Supplement to the Etymological 
Dictionary of the Scottish Language. In two volumes, 
which two volumes, we may add, are dated Eidin- 
burgh, 1825. The explanation is simply this, that 
while all the words in the Supplement are incorporated in 
the Dictionary all the explanations and illustrations are 
not. The ee is therefore still essential to the 
completion of the work. } 


Bartisu Scrtuep Caariots.—In the New Rug- 
beian of last month (a periodical brought out at 
Rugby every month, and contributed to by pre- 
sent as well as old Rugs}, there is an article dis- 

roving the common belicf that the ancient 
Britons used chariots with scythes on the spokes 
of the wheels. ‘The writer says there is not the 
slightest mention of them in Cesar or Tacitus, 
since “ Essedarii” in Cesar, and “ Covini” in 
Tacitus, mean only “ war chariots,” and are 
spoken of just as we use “cavalry” or “ ar- 
tillery.”. The writer then goes on to derive 
“covini,” which he says is identified with the 
Celtic howain, which is our English “wain.” Ile 
then says that the first idea of British scythed cha- 
riots was introduced by Pomponius Mela, the 
geographer, and the poet Silius Italicus. Would 
any correspondent be kind enough to give his 
opinion on the subject, as it would be a great 
point to disprove an unfounded statement, and so 
general a belief. Furmvs. 

[The wheel-carriages and war-chariots of the ancient 
Britons are mentioned by Greek and Roman authors 
under various appellations, viz Benna, Petoritum, Currus, 

Jovinus, Esseda, and Rheda. The Benna, as the name 


Vols. I. and II. are there de- | 


(Ces. B. GC. 
iv. 24.) There were about 4000 of them in the army of 
Cassivelaunus. The Jtheda appears to have been very 
It was of Gallic 
origin. 

That the Ancient Britons used scythed chariots in war 
was never questioned till the Marquis de Lagoy published, 
in 1849, his elaborate work On the Arms and Instruments 
of War of the Gau!s, in which his inquiries are extended 
to other nations, and among them to the Britons. That 
antiquary found among the medals of Julius Cesar of the 
consular series one commemorating (as he concludes) his 
conquests in Britain. On this a trophy is represented, 
composed of such arms as might have been used by a 
British warrior, viz. a helmet, a sword, shields, spears, &c , 
and lastly a chariot, at the foot of the trophy, which the 
Marquis assigns, as well as the other implements of war, 
to the Britons. The representation, however, of the sup- 
posed war-chariot is so exceedingly small (smaller, in 
fact, than the shield which figures beside it) as to leave 
the question respecting the actual form, &c. of the ancient 


| British covinus much in the same state as the Marquis 
and his two predecessors, Vaillant an’ Morel! (whom he 


compels to his aid) found it. We shall be happy to re- 
ceive the opinions of some of our classical correspondents 
and antiquaries on this interesting subject, which we 
think deserves farther investigation. } 


“ To Knock unpErR.”— Unde derivatur ? Allow- 
ing that the phrase has the force of submittere [?), 
what can Anock mean in such a connexion ? 

CLAMMILD. 

Atheneum Club. 


[Its equivalent, “to knuckle under,” appears to be the 
older phrase. To knuckle, properly to bend, to bow, to 
kneel. Hence, originally, to knuckle under meant simply 
to bend under, to yield, to submit, to kneel. From a 
modern misapprehension of the expressions to knuckle 
under and to knock under, people sometimes, when they 


| use the phrase, knock under the table with their knuckles, 


implies, was a state or chieftain’s carriage, and used | 


rather for travelling than for war. ‘The Petoritum, so 
called from having four wheels, was larger than the 
former, and used probably as a family vehicle. The 
Currus was the common cart or waggon used in time of 
peace for the purpose of agriculture and merchandise, 
and in time of war for conveying baggage, &c. The 
Covinus was a lightly constructed car, armed with 
scythes or hooks for cutting or tearing through all ob- 
stacles, (Conf. Mela, iii. 6.; Lucan, i. 426.; Silius, xvii. 
422.) The occupants (covinarii) of these formidable 


carriages seem to have constituted a regular and distinct | 


part of a British army. (See Tacit. Agric. 35, and 36., 
with Becker’s note; Bétticher’s Lexicon Tucit. s.v., and 
Becker's Gallus, i. 222.) The Esseda or Essedum was 


also a war-chariot, larger than the last mentioned, but | 


not armed with scythes. The method of using the esse- 


suiting the action to the word. 
sion “to knock under the table.” This also appears to be 
a modern misapplication. Knuckle was formerly the knee 
(we still say “a knuckle of veal”). Hence to knuckle 
under, meaning to kneel. } 


There is also the expres- 


Joun Nevint, Marauis or Montacu. —- Can 
you inform me who was the wife of John Nevill, 
Marquis of Montagu (brother of the famous 
king-maker), and whether they had any descend- 
ants or not ? Harowp. 

[Sir John Nevill, Marquess of Montagu, married Isabel, 
daughter of Sir Edmund Ingoldesthorp, Knt., and had 
issue two sons, George and John, and five daughters, 
Anne, Elizabeth, Margaret, Lucy, and Isabel. Consult 
Burke’s Extinct Peerages, art. Neviiu, for the marriages, 
&c. of the children. ] 


His Masesty’s Servants. — When was this 
term first employed as applicable to actors? I 
find that after the Restoration it was again re- 
vived : — 

“As formerly since the coming in of His May the 
players have been called the King’s servants and the 
Duke's servants. They now perform at the great 
Play-House in Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields, called Sir William 
Davenant’s house, and at Salisbury House, where they 


dum in the ancient British armies was yery similar to | commonly act ‘The Changeling.’ Now at this day 
‘ { 
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players are called her Highness the Duchess of York's 
servants (French Players).”—MS. Diary, Aug. 1661. 
ITHcRIEL. 
[ Most, if not all, of Shakspeare’s plays were performed 
at the Globe, or the theatre in Blackfriars. It appears 
that they both belonged to the sane company of come- 
dians, viz. His Majesty's servants —which title they as- 
sumed after a licence had been granted them by James I. 
in 1603, having been before that time called the servants 
of the Lord Chamberlain.” — Genest’s Hist. of the Stage, 
i, 3.) 


- 


Replies. 
DONNYBROOK, NEAR DUBLIN. 
(2° S. viii. 129.; ix. 171.) 

In reply to your correspondents, Apna and 
C. ue Porr Kennepy, I beg to inform them that 
the ancient spelling of this name in the Irish 
language is Domhnach-broc, “the Church of Broce,” 
or Saint Broce. 

Domhnach (Dominica domus), is a frequent 
element in Irish topographical names: as Domh- 
nach-patruic, now Donaghpatrick (“the Church 
of Patrick”), co. Meath; Domhnach-mor, now 
Donaghmore (“ the Great Church”), a name given 
to several places in Ireland ; Domhnach Maighen 
(“Church of St. Maighen"”), now Donaghmoyne, 
co. Monaghan, &c. 

Douenachbrock*, the old Anglicised spelling of 
the name “ Domhnachbroc,” very well represents 
the Irish pronunciation, if we read Dou as if Dow, 
to rhyme with the English word how, and pro- 
nounce the e short. We find also, in the Anglo- 
Irish authorities, the spelling of Dunhambroke, 
Donabroke, &c., whieh are corrupt: although the 
latter approaches very nearly the present pronun- 
ciation of the name Donnybrvok. 

The name of St. Broce does not occur in the 
Irish Martyrologies ; but she is mentioned in the 
unpublished work of Aengus the Culdee, On the 
Mothers of the Saints of Treland, and again in the 


gan, in his Acta Sanclorum Hibernie*, but it is 
more than probable that they have been inter- 
polated. So that the absence of her name from 
the Martyrologies (including the Metrical Mar- 
tyrology of Aengus himself), militates undoubt- 
edly against this early date. 

In the tract, Oa the Mothers of the Saints 
(“ Book of Leacan,” fol. 34. a.a.), St. Broce is 
enumerated amongst the seven daughters of Dall- 
bronach in these words : — 

“ Secht ningena la Dallbronach, de quibus dicitur : — 
Broicseach, Sanct-broc, Camman, Caemell, 
Fainche, Findbarr, Feidelm, 

Secht ningena sin adeirim, 
Dailbronaigh adfeidim.” 

I make no apology for translating this : — 

“ Dallbronach had seven daughters, of whom the poet 
says: — 
’ Broicseach, St. Broc, Cumman, Caemel, 
Fainche, Findbarr, Feidelm, 

These the seven daughters, I say, 

Of Dalibronach, I relate.” 

And again, in the book Of the Genealogies of 
the Saints (“ Book of Leacan,” fol. 46. b. b.) : — 
“ Secht ningena Dallbronaich, do Dal-Concobair, las na 

Desib breg, anso 

Broicsech 

Sanct-Broc 

Cumain 
are, 
‘uinche 

Finbarr 

Feidil.” 

Which may be thus translated : — 

“ The seven daughters of Dallbronach, of Dal-Concho- 
bhair, of the Desii of Bregia, viz.: —” 

[Then follow the same names as before, with the excep- 
tion of Cauemel. which is necessary in order to make up 
the number of seven. ] 

We know nothing of this Dallbronach, except 
what we learn from this short notice, viz. that he 
was of Dal-Conchobhair (the territory of the Con- 
nors), in Desii of Bregia, now the barony of 





Genealogy of the Saints of Ireland, attributed to 
the same author, — both which tracts are pre- 
served in the valuable MS. called the “ Book of 
Leacan,” now in the library of the Royal Irish 
Academy.f 

As this author flourished in the latter half of | 
the eighth century {, St. Broe must have lived in 
or before that period, if we receive the works 
alluded to as genuine. They are repeatedly | 
quoted as the genuine works of Aengus by Col- | 


* Dean Batler, in his edition of the Registrum Priora- 
tus omnium Sanctorum (published by the Irish Archeol., 
Society), spells this name Donenahcbroch (p. 67.) But 
this is a mistake. 

Tt The tract, On the Mothers of the Saints, is now ready 
for publication by the Irish Archwol. and Celtic Society, 
with a translation and notes by the Rev. Dr. Reeves. 

t See Ware's Writers of Ireland, ed. Harris, p. 51. sg. 


Devee, in the south of the co. Meath, called also 
the Desii of Tara. See Dr. O’Donovan’s note 
(Four Masters, a.v. 753, p. 356.). 

Although no records, so far as I know, exist of 
the ancient monastic establishment of St. Broc at 
Donnybrook (for it had probably ceased to exist 
before the English invasion of Ireland in the 
twelfth century), it seems certain that there was 


| what we would now call a nunnery there in an- 


cient times, from the following notice of St. Mobi, 
in the * Martyrology of Donegal” (MS.) at the 
30th of September : — 
“ Mobi Cailleach Domhnaigh Broc.” 
(i. e. Mobi, a nun of Donnybrook.) 
: J. H. Tovp. 
Trinity College, Dublin. 
* See Act. SS., p. 52. n. 5.; p. 142. n. 33 ; p. 189. m 
6.; p. 788. 0. 2,3. Trias Thaum., p. 477. col. 2. et alibi. 


(2 S. IX. Man. 24. '60, 
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NICHOLAS UPTON, 
(1* S. x. 437.) 


In “N. & Q.” some time since appeared a short 
notice of Nicolas Upton, the writer on heraldry, 
wherein it is stated that it is supposed that he was 
anative of Devon, and a younger son of the family 
of Upton of Puslinch, ard a cadet of the still 
older family of Upton of Trelaske in Cornwall. 

In this statement your correspondent most na- | 
turally follows the authority of the worthy Prince 
(p. 743., Prince's Worthies of Devon), who says 
that of the two seats of the Upton family in De- 
von, Lupton, and Postlinch, it is most likely 
Nicholas Upton might be born at the latter. 

Now I should not be indisposed to appro- 
priate the honour of being able to attribute to 
the good old Doctor that spot as his birth-place, 
which so many assign him; but I fear the truth 
will not bear us out in so doing. 

On the authority of Prince, who follows Ful- 
ler, Dr. Nicholas Upton, having spent his younger 
years at Oxford in study, was, in 1428, with Thos. | 
Montague Earl of Salisbury at the siege of Or- | 
leans, where the latter fell on Nov. 3. After this he | 
returned to Oxford, and, being taken under the 
patronage of Humphrey Duke of Gloucester, was 
made canon of the church of Wells, into which 
office he was admitted in 1431. He finally held | 
the living of Stapulford in Sarum diocese in 1434, 
and was admitted canon of Salisbury, and in 1446 
was installed as chauntor of the same church, and 
died at Salisbury in 1457. 

It is clear from these facts that Nicholas Upton 
must have been born near the commencement of 
the fifteenth century ; and if so, the question is at 
once settled with regard to his being born at 
either Puslinch or Lupton. At that early period 
the family of Upton had not settled in Devon, 
and in proof of this it may interest your readers 
to give a slight sketch of the family anterior to 
that time. 

The old family of Uppeton or Upton had its 
origin at their seat Uppeton or Upton in the 
parish of Lewannick, near Launceston in Corn- 
wall, where about the time of King Richard L. 
John Upton was seated. To him succeeded An- 
drew Upton his sun, who was followed by his son 
Hamlyn, and he by his son John; to John suc- 
ceeded Richard Upton, who married Agnes the 
daughter of Walter Carnother of Carnother, Corn- 
wall ; to him succeeded John Upton, who mar- 
ried Margaret, sister and coheiress of John Moels 
of Trelaske, by which match, I imagine (although | 
the old family pedigrees give the heiress of Tre- | 
laske as wife to one of the earlier generations of | 
the house of Upton), the Uptons became possessed 
of the manor of Trelaske ; for I find in 1276 that 
John de Mules and Mirabella his wife, sister and 
heir of Laurentius Trelloske, redeem the lands of 
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Trelloske, Trescawell, and Northill in Cornwall, 
the lands of the said Laurence, of the yearly value 
of xiiiil. 

John Upton and Margaret Mules his wife had 


| issue Thomas Upton, who in divers deeds * styles 


himself Dominus de Trelaske. He married Joane, 
daughter and heiress of Sir John Trelawny (she 
died 1464), leaving three sons and one daughter 


| Isabel.f 


His first son John Upton died in his father’s 


| lifetime leaving a son William, who became heir 


to his grandfather in 1470}, and who styled him- 
self Dimus de Treloske.§ He appears to have been 
unjustly kept out of his inheritance by his uncle 
William ; for in 1474 there is a process of eject- 
ment against William Upton carried into execu- 
tion at Trelaske by John Fortescue the sheriff:|| 
He did not however long survive, for in 1477 
(his son Thomas having died in his father’s life- 


| time), he leaves by will Trelaske, Uppeton, Tre- 


wynne, Hayes, Treswin, and Penventon, to his 
uncles William and John Upton. 

William Upton, the second son of Thomas Up- 
ton and Joana Trelawny, on this succeeded to 
Trelaske and St. Winnowe, and by the daughter 


' and heiress of Richard Palmer left a son and heir, 


John, who left a son and heir Galfrid Upton of 
Trelaske, who joins in a fine passed in 1556 on 
Trelaske, Uppeton, Trewyn, Lawannecke, Tre- 
wyn-down, Vowell-more, and Northill, with his 
cousin William Upton of Poselynche, grandson of 
his great uncle John Upton, third son of Thomas. 

This Trelaske branch did not flourish much 
longer at the old family seat; for at the end of 
the sixteenth century two heiresses brought Tre- 
laske to one brother, and St. Winnow to another 
brother of the family of Lower, both branches of 
which have long since alienated this moiety of the 
property. 

John, the third son of Thomas Upton and 
Joana Trelawny, was the first of the Upton 
family who settled in Devon. The cause of this 
was his marriage with Elizabeth, daughter and 
heiress of Sir William Mohun of Poselynche in 


| Newton Ferrers parish, and in the Hundred of 
| Ermington in 1460. 


He died in 1489, leaving 
issue two sons John and William, and he left 
Poselynche in Devon and Uppeton in Cornwall 
to his son John Upton. His second son William 
Upton** married Eganys, daughter and heiress of 
John Pennelles, or Peverel of Lupton tf, and be- 
came the ancestor of the Uptons of Lupton. This 
branch in the fourth generation had three brothers, 

* Penes John Yonge of Puslinch, 

+ Vide her will, penes John Yonge. 

t Copy of Chancery suit, penes J. Y. 

§ Penes John Yonge of Puslinch. 

|| Deed, penes J. Y. 

© Ibid. 


** His will, penes John Yonge. 
+t Chancery suit copy, penes John Yonge. 








the eldest of whom, John, was a knight of Malta, 
whose tomb is still to be seen in the church of 
St. John’s at Malta. The next generation of this 
line about the end of the sixteenth century gave 
a younger son Henry, who, going to Ireland, 
founded Castle Upton, and became the progeni- 
tor of the Barons ‘Templetown of Castle Upton. 
From a younger generation again of the Upton 
family sprang the branch of Glyde Court. The 
present representative of the Lupton branch re- 
sides at Ingmire Hall in Westmoreland, in conse- 
quence of a marriage by his ancestor with the 
heiress of that place. 
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| John of Poselynche. 


John Upton of Poselynche married Elizabeth | 
daughter of John Burleigh of Clannacombe, De- | 


von, and had issue, 1. John; 2. Nicolas; 3. Wil- 
liam; 4. Thomas; Elizabeth, Agnes, and Marga- 
ret. John, the eldest, born in 1498, died s. p. 
1527, having married Elizabeth the daughter of 
Patrick Bellew, and was succeeded by his bro- 
ther Nicolas in Poselynche. This Nicolas, who 
having married Edburga, the daughter of 





Troise of Hampshire, died s. p. in 1568, cut a | 


considerable figure as farmer of the Devonshire 
lands, particularly Yealmpton and Stokenham’*, of 
Margaret Plantagenet, the Countess of Sarum, the 
daughter of George Duke of Clarence and Isabel 
Neville. On his death he was succeeded in Pose- 
lynch by his brother William, in whose line the 
succession was perpetuated. 

It is this Nicolas Upton, then, whom Prince 
supposes to be Dr. Upton the Herald; but from 
the date of his death it will be clear to every one 
that he cannot be the learned Chauntor of Salis- 
bury. Through William Upton, the third brother, 
who succeeded Nicolas by a descent of six gene- 
rations, came an heiress, Mary Upton, who mar- 
ried in 1726 James Yonge of Plymouth, by whose 
great-grandson Puslinch is still held. 

It is quite clear, then, that neither Lupton 
nor Puslinch can boast of being the birth-place of 
our hero. If he came of this family of Upton at 
all, he must have had his birth-place at Trelaske 
or Upton before the time of Thomas Upton and 
Joana Trelawney. 

There were, however, many other families of 
Upton in different counties of England at a very 
early period, but, I confess, to none of them have 
[ been able to trace the Doctor. 

A Descenpant or tne Uptons., 

P.S. In a pedigree given by Burke in his 
Landed Gentry, under the head of “Upton of 
Ingmire Hall,” I see that a great error is com- 
mitted in the children of Thomas Upton of Tre- 
laske and Joana ‘Trelawny his wife. 
heir is called Arthur, and is made father of Jef- 
frey. I know this to be incorrect, for I have scraps 
of pedigrees attached to the fine passed by Jeffrey 








* Chancery suit copy, penes John Yonge, 





His son and | 


| 





in 1556, in which the family is drawn out in its 
different branches with great minuteness. I have 
said before that Thomas Upton’s sons were three: 
John, William (the progenitor of Jeffrey), and 


Lupton; not Jobn and John, as Burke says in the 
same pedigree, and quotes Playfair as an autho- 
rity. Playfair must have mistaken his authority, 
for it is evident the two brothers called John were 
sons of Thomas Upton. I have certain evidence 
that the first Upton who settled at Lupton was 
William. 





THE SINEWS OF WAR. 
(2nd S. ix. 103.) 


Cicero, in his Fifth Philippic Oration, ¢. 2, 
uses the expression, “ nervi belli, pecunia infinita.” 
The truth of the received saying that money is 
the sinews of war, is contested by Machiavelli in 
his Discorsi, written in 1516. See Disc. ii. 10. 
“*T danari non sono il nervo della guerra, secondo 
che @ la comune opinione.” In this discourse 
Machiavelli states that the saying in question is 
employed by Quintus Curtius on the occasion of 
the war between <Antipater and the King of 
Sparta. According to his citation Quintus 
Curtius describes Agis as compelled by want of 
money to give battle; whereas, if he had been 
able to defer the engagement for a few days, the 
news of Alexander's death would have reached 
Greece, and Agis would have conquered without 
fighting. The historian, says Machiavelli, de- 
clares for this reason that money is the sinews of 
war. I have not succeeded in finding the passage 
indicated by Machiavelli. The account of the 
defeat and death of Agis occurs at the mutilated 
beginning of the sixth book—but it contains no 
such remark as Machiavelli describes. The 


chronology, moreover, does not agree with his ° 


representation of the circumstances in which Agis 
was placed, and of the advantage which he would 
have gained by the delay of a few days: for the 
death of Agis took place about October 331 B.c., 
and the death of Alexander did not occur till 
June 323 s.c., nearly eight years afterwards, L. 


A correspondent of “N. & Q.” of this -date 
inquires whether the expression “ Money the 
sinews of war,” can be traced to its source. I 


| beg to refer him to Tacitus, Hist. lib. ii. ¢. 84 


“Sed nihil aque fatigabat quam pecuniarum 
conquisitio: eos esse belli civilis nervos dictitans 
Mucianus non jus aut verum in cognitionibus, sed 
solam magnitudinem opum spectabat.” It is thus 
rendered by Sir Henry Savile: “ But the greatest 
difficultie was to get money: which Mutianus 
affirming to be the sinews of civill warre, respected 


(2-4 S, IX. Man..24. ’60, 


This third son, John of 
Poselynche, had two sons John and William of 
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a | 
not law or equitie in judgements, but only what | 
way to procure masses of money.” I will not 
warrant the correctness of Sir Henry's transla- 
tion, except as far as this particular expression is 


W.N. L. 


c yncerned. 

The ancient writers who employ this expres- 
sion or others nearly resembling it, are quoted by 
Ménage (on Diog. Laert. iv. 49) and by Meineke 
(in Schneidewin's Philologus, vol. iii. pp. 320, 321). 
The three passages most to the purpose are in 
Cie. Philipp. v. c. 2. §. 5 (nervos belli, pecuniam 
infinitam) ; Schol. Pind. Olymp. i. 4 (vedpa toi 
mok¢uov 46 xovoeds); and in Georgius Pisida, a 
Byzantine writer of the seventh century, Heracl. i. 
163 (veipa ris udxns 6 mAovros). 

A reference to any good lexicon will show that 
a similar metaphorical use of the word “ sinew” 
is to be found in Demosthenes; and Diodorus | 
Siculus, as emended by Meineke (J. c.), proves 
that “‘ Money the sinews of business” was a 
familiar proverb in the time of Augustus. 

J. E. B. Mayor, 


St. John’s College, Cambridge. * 


For earlier uses of the above phrase, see— 

1. Cicero, Phil. v. 2. § 5. “Nervi belli, pecunia 
infinita.” 

2. Cicero, Pro Lege Manilié, 7. § 17. “ Vecti- 
galia nervos esse reipublice semper duximus.” 

3. Tacitus, Hist. ii. 84.“ Nihil eque fatigabat 
quam pecuniarum conquisitio: eos esse belli 
civilis nervos dictitans,” &c. P. J. F. Gantinion. 


Bunyan’s “Pirgrim's Procress” (2™ §. ix. 
195.) — Did Bunyan glean from the Wandering | 
Knight ? — | 

“, . . Ithuriel with bis spear | 
Touch’d lightly ; for no falsehood can endure 
Touch of celestial temper.”—Paradise Lost, iv. 810. 

‘Tis passing strange that Iruuriex could find 
any likeness with the pilgrim’s Slough of Despond | 
and the Wandering Knight. He having lived in 
the palace of Worldly Felicity went out upon his 
horse Temerity with a noble company hawking. 
“In our pasture I breathed my horse, and sud- 
denly saw the palace sink into the earth, with 
everybody therein. ‘Then did arise a whirl-wind 
and Earth-quake, which set us all asunder, in 
so much that I and my horse sunk in mire up to 
the saddle, with an air of brimstone, and nothing 
hear me but serpents — snakes —adders, and | 
venomous worms. I fell in despair — wailed — | 
howled — scratched my face, and called myself a 
wretch, an ass, a miserable fool.” In this way he 
goes on for two chapters. At length a lady of 
marvellous majesty came to him in white satten — | 
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her face like the sun — and helped him out of this 
beastly bog —leaving his horse, and governess 
Folly, to fish for frogs.” If Iruvrret will turn to 
Psalm lxix. he will find a much more probable idea 
of the groundwork in composing that part of the 
Pilgrim. I have again read the Wandering Knight, 
and again assert my conviction, that if Bunyan 
had seen it, which is not at all likely, there “igs 
no similarity” whatsoever between it and the Pil- 
grim’s Progress to shake the solemn assertion of 
its talented author : 
“ Manner and matter too was all mine own, 
The whole and ev’ry whit is mine.” 
Advertisement to the J/oly War. 
GeorGE OFrror. 
East Ancuican Pronunciation (2™ S. viii. 
483.)— The remark that “many things considered 
vulgarisms are not so” is very applicable to the 
dialect of the Eastern Counties. None but a 
native familiar with the peasantry can fully under- 
stand the extent to which it is there exemplified. 
It applies not only to Anglo-Saxon words pre- 
served and handed down traditionally, but also, 
in many instances, to what is usually regarded as 
merely a vulgar pronunciation. <A real Norfolk or 
Suffolk man is familiar with the use of the terms 
in the first column subjoined, as bearing the inter- 
pretation in the second. They betray their deri- 
vation from the A.-S, words in the third. 


Chist ~ - Chest ~ - Cist. 
Dou - - Dove - - Duna. 
Ellus - - Ale-house - Eal-his. 
Frorn - - Frozen - - Froren. 
Frinds - - Friends - - Frind, 
Hiommer - Hammer - Homer. 
Iss - - Yes - - Ise. 
Kittle - - Kettle - - Cytel. 
Meowun - - Mown - - Meowen. 
Mettock - - Mattock - - Mettoc. 
Midlin - - Middling - Midlen. 
Narther - - Neither - - Nauder, 
Neffy - - Nephew - - Nefa. 
Rume_ - - Room - - Rim. 
Sheere - - Share - + Scear. 
Sleow - - Slow - - Sléaw. 
Sond - - Sand - - Sond. 
Swurd - - Sword - - Swurd. 
Yeow - - You : - Eow. 
Yow - - Ewe ° - Eown. 


No doubt many other examples might be ad- 
duced. The Suffolk ploughboy is a better scholar 
than we take him to be. S. W. Rix, 

Beccles. 

Sympor or tar Sow (2nd S. ix. 102.)—We 
may often pursue symbolism too far, and I think 


| Mr. D’Avensgy does this, when he seeks for a 


legendary meaning in a sow and litter of pigs 
carved on the shouldering of a stall end. The 
young pigs being ten in number it may perhaps 
have reference to ecclesiastical tithe; it can hardly 
be a rustic version of the beautiful symbol of the 
“pelican in her piety.” Most likely, like many 
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other medieval ornaments, it originated in the 
taste or fancy of the artist, who in a rustic place 
would borrow examples for ornament from the 
scenes around. The stall ends at Tuttington 
(SS. Peter and Paul), Norfolk, are ornamented 
with figures and animals, some engaged in rural 
occupations ; among others the process of milking 
and churning, and other dairy operations, are re- 
presented. Ornaments of this kind are generally 
found in a later style of architecture, and were 
designed without any mystic meaning, religious 
or otherwise ; and although perhaps likely to up- 
set the gravity of some, they would not disturb 
the minds of villagers, but the exhibition of such 
familiar objects might lead them to acknowledge 
His power in whose house they were. 
G. W. W. Miyns. 
I beg leave to inform H. D'Aveney that the 
legend to which he refers is no doubt that of 
St. Guthlac. ‘There is or was over the west door 
of Croyland Abbey (which he founded), some 
sculpture where he is represented in a_ boat 
coming to land, where lies a sow and pigs under 
a willow tree. For the legend tells us that St. 
Guthlac was directed by the spirit to fix his 
station by a place where he should find a sow 
suckling her pigs, thus rendered— 
“ The sign I'll tell you, keep it well in mind, 
When you in quest, by river side shall find 
A sow in color white, of largest size, 
Which under covert of the willow lies; 
With thirty pigs so white, a numerous race ; 
There fix your city, "tis the fatal place.” 


J. W. Brown. 


Lorp Etpon A Sworpsman (2"¢ §., ix. 121.)— 
If Nix puts the correct date to the volume he 
quotes, ¢. e. 1781, the dedication could not be ad- 
dressed to Lord Eldon as Attorney-General. He 
was not raised to that office till April, 1793 ; and 
had scarcely been known in the Courts in 1781. 
He received a silk gown in 1783, and was pro- 
moted to the Solicitor-Generalship in June, 1788. 
In 1799, he became Chief Justice of Common 
Pleas, and in 1801 received the Seals as Lord 
Chancellor. There must be some mistake, there- 
fore, in the person or the date. LEGALIs, 


“Tue Tarantura™ (2° S. ii. 310.) — If this 
work was written by the same person who wrote 
The Rising Sun, the name of the author was I 
think Thomas Pike Lathy. 
in Watt's Bibliotheca, and also Biographical Dic- 
tionary of Living Authors,1816. ——iR. Ines. 


“ My eve anp Berry Martin” (2S, ix. 171.) 
—I copied the phrase—“ Mihi et Beati Martini” 
—from the Gentleman's Magazine, more than 
sixty years ago. 
have no doubt did Mr. Urnan, as a mere play 


upon the words—a joke, or pun. Priscian’s head | 
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See a list of his works | 


I regarded the phrase, and so I | 
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is often bruised without remorse, in the perpetra- 
tion of such things; and such flimsy obstacles as 
orthography and syntax broken through in de- 
fiance of law and rule. Either of the amendments 
which Ignoramus supplies will remedy the defect 
in the phrase which I have quoted; but at the 
same time essentially blunt the point of the jeu 
de mots intended. 

If Ienoramus will turn to my communication 
(2°¢ S. ix. 73.), he will find that I only “half 
in earnest” held the quoted Latin phrase to be 
the origin of the English one, and added that it was 
the only one I had ever heard, and that I should 
be glad to be favoured with others. It is really 

“ Breaking a butterfly upon the wheel,” 
to mar a joke by insisting that it should be ex- 
pressed with strictly grammatical exactness. 
Pisney Tuomrson. 
Stoke Newington. 


“ Tanks I to Myseitr” (2™ S. ix. 64.) —I 
am a little surprised to see that the authorship of 
Thinks I to myself is given to a gentleman of the 
name of Dennys, or to any one but the well- 
known and acknowledged author, the Rev. Ed- 
ward Nares, D.D. Some of his other works were 
certainly of a graver character, viz., Memoirs of 
W. Cecil, Lord Burleigh; Remarks on the Um- 
tarian Version of the New Testament; Elements 
of General History, a continuation of Professor 
Tytler's work; but Lowndes adds, “ Dr. Nares 
is also the author of a popular novel, entitled 
Thinks I to myself, and of Heraldic Anomalies, an 
entertaining work, preseuting much curious in- 
formation.” My late friend Archdeacon Nares 
always spoke of the work as written by his rela- 
tive. J. I. Marxanp. 


Frenca Cuvurcnu 1x Lonpon (2° S. ix. 199.)-- 
I shall be much obliged to M. Tue.. if he will put 
me in the way of examining the French Prayer 
Book of 1552, which he has described at p. 199. 
I have lately found here, in our Public Library, a 
copy of a French New Testament —“ imprimé & 
Londres, 1553" —a small 8vo. volume, printed in 
Roman letter, but of which I have not as yet been 
able to find any notice, or to trace another copy. 
The type of this Testament does not resemble 
that of any English books of Edward's reign with 
which I am acquainted, and I am anxious there- 
fore to compare it with the Prayer Book. Itis 
well known that Edward VI. granted Letters Pa- 
tent in favour of the French Congregation im 
London; and I have reason to believe that their 
Records are not only very well kept, but, thanks 
to those in office, at present very easy of access. 
These, too, might possibly throw some light upon 
the former owner of the Prayer Book, Johannes 
Dalaberus, as well as upon Galterus Delenus 
(the Editor of the Latin New Testament printed 
at London by Mayler in 1540) ; also, I believe, 4 
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French Protestant, and about whom I am looking 
for some information. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


! 


It is most desirable to make a Note of these | 
| tells us that James Stuart, the Editor of The An- 


volumes, as they are some of the very few relics 

which time has spared of the early days of this 

French settlement. Henry Brapsnaw. 
Cambridge. 


Scottisu Bartap Controversy (2™ S. ix. 
118.) —I must give my opinion, contrary to that 
of J. M., that the internal evidence is of import- 
ance, and that there is force in Mr. Chambers’s 


arguinent, that the theory of a gradual change of 


language by reciters —besides that it is wholly 
gratuitous—is inadmissible in compositions that 
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Tue Society or Divetranti (2" S. ix. 201.) 
—A writer of an article on “'The Society of Di- 
lettanti,” in Chambers's Journal of March 24, 1860, 


tiquities of Athens, is “ better known as Walking 
Stuart.” Pray inform the readers of that Journal 


| that there is as little resemblance between Athe- 
| nian Stuart and Walking Stewart as between 


appear so perfect and so elegant—so peculiar in a | 


freedom from all vulgar admixture. J. M.'s pre- 
ference of Aberdour on the coast of Aberdeen- 
shire for Aberdour on the Frith of Forth, though 
of no conceivable consequence in the case, is ex- 
actly contrary to probability, seeing that the latter 
is connected by nearness with the other scenery 
of the ballad. It might very naturally serve as a 
port for Dunfermline. J. M. is quite at sea about 
a brother of Lady Wardlaw who wrote or im- 
proved “ Gilderoy.” There not only never was a 
Sir Alexander Halket, as he is aware, and as was 
pointed out by Mr. Chambers, but to no such 
erson was the writing of “ Gilderoy” attributed. 
the song of “ Ah Chloris” ¢o the tune of Gilderoy 
was (erroneously) attributed to Sir Alexander 
Halket, in the contents of Johnson’s Museum, 
drawn up by Burns ; and some subsequent editors 
mistakingly supposed that the authorship of “ Gil- 
deroy” was meant. As to Sir Patrick’s grave in 
Orkney, let J. M. give us something better than 
likelihood or tradition. Puito-Baepon. 


Rev. Jonn Genrst (2™ S, ix. 65. 108.)—I am 


Harvey and Hervey — 
“ The one invented sauce for fish, 
The other Meditations.” 
Most persons too are under the impression that 
James Stuart and Nicholas Revett were cele- 
brated architects, not painters. Bo Ee 


Tue Laper iw Herarpry (2" §. ix. 80. 131.)— 
To this charge, when borne as a Difference, va- 
rious meanings have been assigned, one only of 
which has been noticed in your correspondent’s 
reply. Leigh enumerates several in his Accedence 
of Armorie, but hesitates in coming to a decision 


| on the subject :— 


enabled, through the kindness of the Rev. Dr. | 


Whewell, to give the following extract from the 
admission book of Trinity College, relating to 
Mr. Genest _— 

“1780, Maii 9. Admissus est Pens. Johannes filius 
Johannis Genest de Dunker’s Hill in Devonia e schola 
W estmonast. sub preesidio D’ris Smith. ann. nat. 17. Mre 
Collier Tut.” 

Mr. Genest took his degree of B.A. in 1784, 
and M.A. in i787. R. Ineuis. 


Mas Lapex witn Miscmter (2" S. ix. 90. 
132.) — Your correspondent has omitted to state 
that the padlock to the chain binding the “ mis- 
chief” on the “ man,” is inscribed Wedlock. 


| plains why it is borne by eldest sons. 


B. B. Woopwarp. | 


Downewtan Lecrures (2S, ix. 70. 153.)—The 
Donnellan Lectures of 1854 by Rev. C. P. Reichel, 
U.D., are said by "AAeés not to have been pub- 
lished. They were published in 1856 under the 
title of The Nature and Offices of the Church, by 
J. W. Parker & Son. D.S. E 


4s 


“ The First. He beareth Argent, a File with 3 Lam- 
beaux Azure, for a difference. Some will call them a 
Labell of 3 pointes, which I referre to your judgement, 
whether it be better said, a file with tonges or a tonge 
of 3 pointes, because therefore you may understande the 
matter the better, you shall have the opinion of writers. 
Upton calleth them points, such as appertaineth to men’s 
garments, saying, that they may bee borne to the num- 
ber of 9, either even or odde. Budeus affirmeth, that 
they are tongues, and may not be borne but odde. Alcia- 
tus writeth, that they are plaites or ploytes of garments. 
Barthole calleth them Candelles. Thus because they are 
most ancient writers, and cannot agree among them- 
selves, being judges of these matters, I leave them, and 
say to you that this is the first of the nine differences 


| of brethren, and is for the heire and eldeste sonne. Ho- 


norius sayth, that one of these labels betokeneth the 
father, the other betokeneth his mother, the middlemoast 
is borne for himselfe.” 
Query. Is the Accedence of Armorie a rare 
book now-a-days ? Rosert V. Tipman. 
“When a label is borne as a difference, the pendants, 
according to G. Leigh, signify that he is but the third 
person. The dexter pendant referring to his father, the 
sinister to his mother, and the middle one to himself.” —- 
Porny’s Elements of Heraldry, p. 46. 
SEeLRACH, 


The quotation from Boyer sent by Sexex Ju~ 
nior, though showing its probable connexion 
with the costume of the Middle Ages, neither con- 
veys any idea of its symbolic meaning nor ex- 
Looking at 
the common signification of the word “label,” it 
infers a sign or token of something. Is it at all 
connected with the “Redemption of the First- 
born?” The Rev. T. Boys (2" S. vii. 52.) speak- 
ing of the mark set on the foreheads of those in- 


| habitants of Jerusalem whom divine mercy had 


spared, says that it probably bore the shape of the 
+ or T. ‘These are not far removed from the 
label in shape, but there is another Hebrew letter, 








the Schin, &, which in its form bears a still closer 
resemblance to the label. This letter is borne by 
the Jew on the Tefila for the head,—said to be there 
placed as the first letter of Suappat, the Almighty. 
fs this in any mysterious way connected with the 
label ? 


Frx Briner, Norwicu (2™ S. ix. 162.) — Ex- 
TRANEvS has lighted on a clerical error for “ Fif- 
brigge,” which was one way of spelling the name. 
Blomefield’s etymology is, as usual, incorrect. 
There is good evidence that it was the first, or 
one of the first, built bridges in Norwich. My 
father, who had paid great attention to questions 
of this kind, regarded it as signifying “Five 
Bridges,” —a thing not at all improbable, as St. 
Michael's Bridge was, till the beginning of the 
present century, triple ; and wherever fords have 
een in these rivers (and there must have been one 
here, if not a bridge, in the time of the Romans), 
the water flows through two, three, or more chan- 
nels. ‘The most cursory inspection of the Ord- 
nance Map will show that this is the case. 

B. B. Woopwarp. 


M. G. 


Matsnu (2™ §, ix. 63.) — The word ma/sh or 
melch is evidently the old form of mellow, with 
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which it coincides in the fundamental meaning of | 


soft. The final guttural of the German is in a 

great number of words represented in English by 

ow, Thus Balg becomes bellow; Furche, furrow ; 

Sorge, sorrow; and likewise melch is softened into 

mellow. Cognate words are padaxds, mollis and 

mild. W. Inns. 
Liverpool. 


Donkey (2™ §S, ix. 131.) —To the inquiry of 


| Evangelist, and Prophet. 


Acue, why a donkey is universally called in Nor- | 


folk “a dickey,” 1 imagine that no better answer 
can be given than by another inquiry: Why, in 
the West of England, the same animal is always 
called “a neddy.” 
miliar name for Richard, the other for Edward. 
The choice of either is purely arbitrary. 
ass is not “universally” called “a dickey” in 
Norfolk ; we hear “donkey” every day almost as 
often.” F. C. H. 

Computvs, erc. (2 S. ix. 52. 147.) — In illus- 
tration of the use of “computus” by itself in the 
sense of “an account of money,” it may be worth 


But the | - — ; x . : : 
| identified one of the sons inquired after with 


The one of course is the fa- | 


while to refer to the Statutes of King’s College, | 


Cambridge, and Eton College (t mp. Hen. V1.), 
published by Longman, 1850. Statutes 52, 53, 
54, 55, 56, of King’s College (pp. 136-140.), and 


Statutes 39, 40, 41, 42 of Eton College (pp. 581- | 


584.), will supply plenty of instances of the use of 
a - 

in the sense of which I have spoken. | 

| the fortunes of the sister; and an inquiry ad- 


“ computus 
I copy parts of the headings of some of these Sta- 
tutes — 52, p. 136., “ De computo ministrorum in- 
trinsecorum omnium et extrinsecorum ;" 54, p. 
139., “Quomodo auditores computi habent aliis 
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statum Collegii post computum intimare ;” 56, p. 
140., “ De indenturis computi post computum fien- 
dis,” &c. The words computus, computatio, com- 
putabilis, and parts of the verb computo, occur 
fifty-six times in the nine statutes above referred 


to, always with reference to “an account of 


money.” SELRACH. 


Crercy Peers anp Commoners (2S. ix. 124.): 
Crericat M.Ps.— Inthe short biographie sketches 
of the members of the previous parliament (under 
Lord Derby) given in the Jl’ustrated London News, 
there occurs in it one or two names of those who 
are described as Dissenting Ministers. The clergy 
were excluded from parliament in 1536. Whether 
or not this Act was repealed, or fell into disuse 
like many others, I cannot at the present moment 
state. But at all events an act was passed in 
1801 for the purpose of depriving the clergy of 
the right to sit in the House of Commons, termed 
the “Clergy Incapacitation Act.” If divines are 
in their proper sphere on the magisterial bench (?), 
I think it may be fairly said they are when in the 
great council of the nation. Rartru Woopmay. 

New Coll. 

The late Mr. Henry Drummond, M.P. for West 
Surrey, is the only instance I recollect of a dis- 
senting minister sitting in Parliament. Mr. Drum- 
mond belonged to the sect styling themselves 
“the Holy Catholic Apostolic Church,” but who 
are more popularly known as Irvingites; their 
principal place of worship is in Gordon Square. 
In the Irvingite community Mr. Drummond held 
three high offices, being a (so-called) Apostle, 
Of these three orders 
he was the head, and as such was styled “ the 
Pillar of the Apostles, the Pillar of the Prophets, 
and the Chief Evangelist.” J. A. Px. 


Ferpinanp Smytu Stuart (2™ S. viii. 495.)— 
[ have waited in hopes that this Query would 
have attracted the attention of some one more 
competent to answer it. On reading it I at once 


Constantine Wentworth Stuart, whom I remem- 
ber in Chapman's house at Charterhouse, up to 
1823, or thereabouts; when he left, and I think, 
went to Cork as private tutor to the son of an 
Irish gentleman. He held afterwards, I think, 
some very subordinate place in the Customs at 
Liverpool. Of his brother I never heard, but I 
have some recollection that he had a sister, severa 
years older than himself, married and settled 
either in Canada or in the United States, and 
that for many years C. W. Stuart corresponded 
with this sister. As Bristotrensis inquires after 
the sons only, I presume he is acquainted with 


dressed to her family might perhaps gain later 
information than I am able to afford. 
CARTHUSIANUS- 
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“ Breais,” etc. (2"* S, 
offer the following solutions of the obscure terms 
in the inventory of church goods at Bodmin, 
1539 : — 

“It. Too coopes of white Satyn of bregis. 

“Tt. Too coopes of red satyn of bregis.” 


By bregis is here intended Bruges in West 


Flanders, which was at this time the great mart of 


textile fabrics, and especially of silken stuffs, which 
had been intraduced from Italy. The manufac- 
ture of silk was not introduced into England 
until the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
although worn by 
fore. 
“Tt. A pere of vestments called molybere. 
“It. A front of molyber.” 
A vestment and “frontal” 
mulberry colour. 


of a dark purple or 


“It. 3 vant clothes. 
“It. A boxe of every with a lake of silver.” 


Other hangings for the altar, with a “pyx” o1 
“reliquary ” of ivory with a silver lock. 

“It. One Jesus cotte of purple sarcenett. 

“Tt. 4 tormeteris cotes.” 

These last items were part of the furniture for 
representing the mystery of the passion ot Christ, 
the four “ cotes” being for the tormentors of our 
Lord. Steevens, on the subject of these mys- 
teries (Shaksp. vii. 170.), mentions the tormentor 
of the devil, called Vice; and describes his dress, 
which consisted of a long jerkin, a cap with ass’s 
ears, and a dagger made of thin lath, and worn at 
the back, with which dagger he was to make sport 
and belabour the devil. The tormentor seems to 
have been the buffoon in these blasphemous orgies, 
and was the original of Harlequin in our modern 
pantomimes. G. W. W. Muxyns. 


In an inventory of “all such goods as apper- 
tain to Saint Benet, Gracechurch, written out the 
16th day of February, 1560” (printed in Hierur- 
gia Anglicana, p- 147.), is mentioned amongst 
other things 
“A vestment of blu satin of Bruges.” 

This will e explain the meaning of Bregis ; molybere 
is doubtless mulberry, or murrey-coloured ; and 
lormeteris is torméteris or tormentors, characters 
who took a prominent part in the Easter pageants. 
Vant-clothes are font. clothes. In the inventory 
above referred to is mentioned ; 
“A churching-cloth fringed, white damask. 
“A boxe of every with a lake of silver.” 
Meaning a box of ivory with a lock of silver. 
J. Eastwoop. 

May I suggest that “ s; atyn of 
of Br "uzes, 


silver,” 


bregis” is satin 
and that “a box of every with a lake of 
r, may be a box of ivery with a lock of sil- 

ver f Is it possible that “molybere” and “ moly- 
ber” represent mulberry ? SELRACH. 
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ix. 81.) — Allow me to | 


the English clergy long be- | 
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Morro ror 4 VitiacE Scnoor (2S. ix. 143.)— 
“ Wisdom is a tree of life to them that lay hold upon 
her.” —Pror. iii. 18, 
« a is nothing so much worth as a mind well in- 
atructed.”—Eceles. xxvi. 14. 
T. J. Bucxton. 
I beg to offer to a Country tecTOR a few 
mottoes, which appear to me appropriate. ‘The 
following is an original version of the well-known 
Radix doctrine amara, ete. : — 
“ Ritter is learning’s r ot, 
But sweet is learning’s fruit.” 
Another, from Dryden's Juvenal : — 
“ Children, like tender oziers, take the bow, 
And, as they first are fashioned, always grow.” 
Or, a similar distich, well known :— 
“ *Tis education forms the youthful mind ; 
Just as the twig is bent, the tree ’s inclined 
Another :— 
“ Delightful task, to rear the tender th 


To teach the young idea how to shoo 


ught, 





“ Learning is labour, call it what you will; 
Upon the youthful mind a heavy load, 
Nor must we hope to find the royal road. 
Some will their easy steps to science show, 
And some to heaven itself their by- way know ; 
Ah! trust them not,—who fame or bliss wo uli d share, 
Must learn by labour, and must live by care. 
ITHURIEL. 
Tue Country Recror has set us a hard task. 
I have found it so. Accept the following : — 
“ Knock and it shall be oj ened.” 
“ Enter and find pasture.” 
“ For Heaven and Earrn!” 
[A net] “ For love and not for spoil! ” — Keble. 
“ Let him that is athirst — come.” 
“Seep Time now — Harvest hereafter.” 
“ This is the way, walk ye in it.” 
“ They that seek me early shall find me.” 
“ Laying up in store a good foundation.” 


“ It is good to be here. 

Nix. 

Neck Verse (2™ §S, ix. 83.)—I apprehend 
that there was no particular verse appointed for 
this use, and that it lay with the ordinary, or pre- 
siding judge, to fix the verse which was to save a 
criminal’s neck from stretching in a hempen rope. 
I collect this from a curious passage in the report 
of probab ly the last trial at which this ordeal was 
applied in these realms, at least in Ireland, being 
* Proceedings of the Array of Wicklow in Ire- 
land, March, 1688.” Witnesses came in against 
‘three fellows:’ ‘Cavenagh,’ ‘Poor, and ‘ Bo- 
land.’ ” After a trial marked by many curious 
particulars, “the jury retiring, and returning 
soon again, brought in Poor and Boland guilty ; 
Cavenagh not guilty.” “The ordinary being called 
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| 
to give Boland and Poor the book ‘for their | 


clergy,’ the presiding judge addressed him in 
these terms : — 


“ Judge Keatinge (to the Ordinary). ‘ Sir,—I expect a 
true rule from you, as if I were there myself. The times 
are so (the crisis of the Revolution) that we must forget 
“bowels of mercy.” Ordinary do your duty —what place 
do you show them?’ 

“ Ordinary. ‘ My Lord, I show them the 50th Psalm.’ 


“ Judge Keatinge. * Let them read the 5th verse : this | 


is an act of mercy, and I know not why it should not be 
in Irish rather — the Country language. It was formerly 
in Latin, because the Roman Church had their works in 
Latin.’” 
(“ The Ordinary returned them both'— non legit.”) 

Upon this curious passage 1 remark, that though 
the judge changed the verse, and the ordinary 
changed the psalm, yet that both probably in- 
tended to follow ancient usage in this matter: for 
it will be perceived on comparison, that the psalm 
which Nares numbers as the 51st, is the 50th in 
the Vulgate version, and is one probably chosen 


from its applicability to the case of a condemned | 


criminal appealing to mercy: whereas the 50th 
in our version, or 51st in the Vulgate, would have 
no reference at all to the circumstances. 

The remark of the judge, in selecting the 5th 
verse (50th, Vulgate),—that “this is an act of 
mercy” —would have no pertinence at all as ap- 
plied to the Sth verse of the 50th psalm as 
numbered in our version. Two things therefore 
appear to me probable: first, that Nares (being 
right as to the psalm used) hastily took the 
number from the Draper Book, or authorised ver- 
sion ; while on the other hand the ordinary, re- 
ferring to the old precedents of giving benefit of 
clergy in the days of Romanism, took the num- 
bering from them, and thence from the Vulgate 
enumeration. A. B. R. 

Belmont. 


‘ 


Hymns (2"¢ S. ix. 71.)— Your correspondent 
very properly animadverts on the piecemeal na- 
ture of modern compilations of hymns; but most 
of them have even a worse fault, in that the com- 
pilers, either from being unable to appreciate the 
original image, or in order to suit their own no- 
tions of propriety, take the most unwarrantable 
liberties with these compositions, so as in many 
cases utterly to take out the pith of the senti- 
ment, or even to make nonsense of the passage. 
Compare the following improvements (?) in Cot- 
terill’s Selection of a well-known hymn : — 

“ When we can view our prospect clear, &c. 
And dry our weeping eyes. 
We then can smile at ail their rage.” 
And especially in this verse, where the metaphor 
is entirely lost : — 
“ Thore shall we sfay our weary souls 
In scenes of changeless rest ; 
Where not a wave of trouble rolls 
Across the peaceful breast.” 
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The preceding verse had spoken of “ cares like 
a wild deluge,” and “ storms of sorrow.” 
Mercer, in this case, gives the original version: 
“When J can read my title clear, &c. 
And wipe my weeping eves; 
Z then can smile at Sutan’s rage.— 
“ There shall 1 bathe. my weary soul 
In seas of heavenly rest, 
And not a wave of trouble roll 
Across my peaceful breast.” 
In which the metaphor is kept up, as the writer 
intended and wrote it. J. Eastwoop. 


Will Mr. Sepewick give his authority for 
saying that Thomas Olivers composed the tune to 
the hymn, “ Lo! he comes in clouds descend- 
ing?” The air to which the words are usually 
sung in churches is that of a song in The Golden 
Pippin,— 

“ Guardian angels, now protect me, 
Send to me the youth I love.” 
Wa. Cuarrets. 

Origin or “Cockney” (2™ §. ix. 42. 88.)— 
In a Dictionary by “ E. Coles, Schoolmaster and 
Teacher of the Tongue to Foreigners,’ London, 
1733—a very curious book in many respects—the 
meanings of the word are thus given : — 


“ Cockney, a child that sucks long, wantonly brought 


' up; one born and bred in London, or, as they say, within 


the sound of Bow bell; also an ancient name of the 
River Thames, or, as others say, the little brook by 
Turnmil Street.” 

This tends to corroborate the original meaning 
assigned to the word by Mr. Wedgwood, as quoted 
by your correspondent Mr. Sxetcurey. How- 
ever, I beg leave to differ from Mr. Wedgwood as 
to the meaning of the Fr. coqueliner. It does not 
mean “ to dandle,” &c., but “ to crow like a cock,” 
and has no other meaning that I can discover. 
The Dictionnaire de l Académie does not admit the 
word at all into the main work; at least in my 
copy, printed in 1835. I find it, however, in the 
Complément, 1842, where it stands thus : “ Coque- 
liner, vr. x. Il se dit du chant du coq.” Nothing 
more. ; 

Apropos of the old dictionary above quoted, it 
contains many old words which are not easily met 
with elsewhere, particularly county dialects. In 
reference to a Query lately proposed, it has— 
* Svote, Sote, O (old) sweet :” and in reference to 
a most respectable and powerful party in the 
state in these days, it has, “ proh pudor!” “ Tories, 
Trish outlaws!” Joun W1iLtiAMs. 

Arno’s Court. 
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History and Geography of Herodotus, from the most recent 
Sources of Information, and embodying the chief Results, 
Historical and Ethnological, which have been obtained in the 
Progress of Cuneiform and Hieroglyphical Discovery. By 
George Rawlinson, M.A. Assisted by Sir Henry Rawlin- 
son, K.C.B., and Sir J. G. Wilkinson, F.R.S. Vol. ZV. 
With Maps and Illustrations. (Murray.) 

This new and complete English version of the great 
Father of History is here brought to a close by the pub- 
lication of the fourth volume, which contains, in addition 
to a Translation of Herodotus’ Seventh, Eighth, and 
Ninth Books, an Appendix to the former, consisting of 
three Essays, namely, I. On the obscure Tribes contained 
within the Empire of Xerxes. II. On the early Migra- 
tions of the Pheenicians; and III. On the Alarodians of 
Herodotus. This volume, like its predecessors, abounds 
in maps and woodcut illustrations, while the text is 
profusely annotated. Lastly, to give completeness to a 
work destined to occupy a prominent place in the library 
of every historical student, it is furnished with an ample 
List of Authors and Editions quoted, and closes with that 
which makes the best of books vet more valuable—a 
good and full Index. 


The Book of the Princes of Wales, Heirs of the Crown 
of England. By Dr. Doran, F.S.A. (Bentley.) 

We know no writer on whom one can so readily de- 
pend for athoroughly popular book on any given historical 
or biographical theme as Dr. Doran. Gifted apparently 
with an insatiable appetite for reading, he is fortunately 
blest with equal power of digesting what he reads; so that 
when we take up a volume of Dr. Doran’s we know that, 
thanks to the fluency of his pen and his tact in telling a 
good story well, we shall find a book as full of grace and 
gossip as aFrench Memvire. The present Book of the Princes 
of Wales isno exception to this law of composition on the 
part of Dr. Doran, and the seventeen biographies which 
it contains will furnish abundance of pleasant reading to 
all, but especially to those who indulge in a taste for 
Anecdotical History. 


Biographies by Lord Macaulay contributed to the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica. With Notes of his Connection with 
Edinburgh, and Extracts from his Letters and Speeches. 
(A. & C. Black.) 

Messrs. Black have paid a grateful tribute to the me- 
mory of their distinguished, 
friend, and rendered good service to the admirers of Lord 
Macaulay by placing within their reach, in this pleasant 
and acceptable form, his admirable Biographies of Atter- 
bury, Bunyan, Goldsmith, Johnson, and William Pitt. 
These excellent specimens of his writing were contri- 
buted by him to the Encye lopedia Britannica after he had 
ceased to write for the reviews or other periodic als; and 
Mr. Black in his Preface records, as one of the many in- 
stances of the kindness and gencrosity of his heart, that 
Lord Macaulay made it a stipulation ‘of his contributing 
to the BE neyclopedia that remuneration should not be so 
much as mentioned. Mr. Black’s Notes on Lord Macau- 
lay’s connection with Edinburgh will be useful to the 
future biographer of the Great Historian. 

We may take this opportunity of announcing that a 
collection of all the Inedited Writings of Lord Mac aulay is 
now in the press, and will be published as soon as possible 
by Messrs. Longman, 


Speeches of the Managers and Counsel in the 
Tlastings. Edited by E. A. Bond, —e 
Keeper of the MSS. in the British Museum. Vol. II. 
Published by the Authorit 'y of the Lords Commissioners of 
Her Majesty's Treasury. (Longman.) 

Mr. Bond has added very considerably to the interest 
f the present volume by pr efixing to it a Summary of 


W arren 


Trial of 
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Proceedings on the Trial, thereby connecting in a nar- 
rative form, by notices of the intervening proceedings of 
the Trial, the various speeches which will be included in 
the collection. This narrative appears to be drawn up 
with great care and impartiality. In the present volume 
the trial drags its slow Jength along from April, 1789, 
to April, 1792. It commences with Burke’s Opening of 
a portion of the 6th Charge, which is followed by Anstru- 
ther’s Opening of the remainder of it. Foxe’s Summing 
of the Evidence on the 6th, part of the 7th and 14th 
Article of the Charge comes next. We have then St. 
John’s Opening of the 4th Charge, and St. Clair’s Sum- 
ming of the Evidence on the same Charge; Hastings’s 
Address is next; and the volume concludes with Law’s 
General Opening of the Defence, and Plumer’s Opening 
of the Defence on the Ist Charge. 

A Popular History of British Mosses, comprising a 
General Account of their Structure, Fructification, Ar- 
rangement, and General Distribution. By Robert M. 
Stark. Second Edition. (Routledge.) 

It seems to be the determination of Messrs. Routledge, 
who have become proprietors of the Series of volumes of 
Popular Natural History originally published by Mr. 
Lovell Reeve, not only to give the Series increased cir- 
culation by a reduction of the price, but by gradually, as 
opportunity offers, revising and improving the different 
volumes of which it consists. Thus we have now before 
us a Second Edition of Mr. Stark’s British Mosses, which 
for beauty of illustration quite rivals, if it does not out- 
shine, any of its predecessors. The study of mosses is 
comparatively modern; but with such a guide as this, we 
cannot doubt that it will soon be pursued very generally, 
more especially as specimens of mosses are very readily 
preserved, and form objects of great interest for micro- 


| scopical examination. 
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